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To the Pupils : 

In Book Seven of the Mc Bride Literature and Art 
Readers there are many literary selections which should be 
committed to memory. 

Before attempting to read aloud any literary selection, 
the new words and phrases should have been studied. 
When the word is one now in use by good writers and cul- 
tured people, it should be incorporated into the " speaking 
vocabulary" of each pupil in the class. 

Many people use a number of choice words when writ- 
ing, and when they are reading the works of others they 
recognize those words and know their meanings, but the 
words are never used in their conversations with their class- 
mates or friends. 

In a certain sense, these words are never introduced into 
the every-day life of the speakers, and the ideas which they 
represent, the associations which they recall, are put away, 
ignored, and, instead, only the terms of trade and business 
become the language of the people. 

Words make sentences and sentences express thoughts. 
Sentences expressing related thoughts give us the para- 
graph, or in a broader sense, the whole composition. In this 
book is that gem, " Mercy," from Shakespeare. The whole 
paragraph is worth committing to memory ; but study its 
meaning. How is the word "attribute" used? In one 
place something is an " attribute to awe and majesty," and 
in another something is " an attribute to God Himself." 

What is the meaning of the word " seasons " in the last 
line? 



8 TO THE PUPILS 

The first thing in studying a new article is to make a list 
of the words that are new or whose meanings may be doubt- 
ful. Study them in their relation to other words in the article. 
Use them in original sentences and in different kinds of 
sentences. Then read the selection silently before reading 
it aloud. 

It is important to have, frequently, " Conversation Ex- 
ercises" relative to the selection read, the author, and 
matters related to the lesson. In these " Ccmversation 
Exercises," the pupils should use the language of the author, 
especially the choice words, which will thus become every- 
day aids in expressing thoughts. 

A " Conversation Exercise " after reading " A City of the 
Sky," by Christian Reid; or, "A Bit of Irish Ivy," by Kath- 
erine E. Conway; or the article by John La Farge; or 
"Yussouf," by James Russell Lowell; or any one of the 
selections in this book, — would be most interesting and of 
untold value to each member of the class. 

The dialogues which you will find in this book are placed 
here chiefly to furnish models for "Conversation Exer- 
cises," and to test your ability to read aloud, with ease, such 
exercises. When you are reading aloud you are expressing 
the thoughts of the author (which are now your own, also) 
in the language of the author; and you should so express 
them as to be understood by your hearers. 

If you can read well, if you know the works of the good 
artists and authors sufficiently well, at least, to be able to 
tell something about their best productions, then you have 
a strong and lasting foundation upon which to build an 
education. 
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SELF-CONTROL 



JOHN HENRY CARDINAL NEWMAN 

John Henry Cardinal Newman was born at London, 
February 21, 1801, and died at Edgbaston, August 11, 1890. 
He was educated at Oxford University and took his de 
gree in the year 1820. His poem, "Lead, Kiudlj* Light," 
was published about 1833, auc * in that year appeared "The 
Arians of the Fourth Century." He entered' the CathoHc 
Church on October 9, 1843, and was made Cardinal on May 
12, 1879. He wrote " Essays in Aid of a Grammar of As- 
sent," "Verses on Various Occasions," "Apologia pro Vita Sua," "Loss 
and Gain," and a number of great works on "The Idea of a University," 
and on philosophical and historical questions. He is considered one of the 
greatest writers of the nineteenth century and the best writer using the 
modern English language. 




Prune thou thy words, the thoughts control 
That o'er thee swell and throng; • 

They will condense within thy soul, 
And change to purpose strong. 

But he who lets his feelings run 

In soft luxurious flow 
Shrinks when hard service must be done, 

And faints at every woe. 

Faith's meanest deed more favor bears, 
Where hearts and wills are weighed, 

Than brightest transports, choicest prayers 
Which bloom their hour and fade. 



REGULUS 

CHARLOTTE YONGE 

The Romans were at war with the Carthaginians. This 
war began about the year 237 b.c. Both claimed the island 
of Sicily, and as neither would yield, they went to war. 
After the war had lasted eight years, the Romans decided 
to send an army to Carthage to fight the enemy on their 
own shores. 

The two consuls, Lucius Manlius and Marco Attilius 
Regulus, were given command of the whole army. On the 
way there was a sea-fight with the Carthaginian fleet and 
the Romans won. This was the first naval battle that the 
Romans ever gained. It made the way to Africa free; but 
the soldiers, who had never been so far from home before, 
murmured, for they expected to meet not only human 
enemies, but monstrous serpents, lions, elephants, asses with 
horns, and dog-headed monsters, to have a scorching sun 
over head, and a noisome marsh under their feet. However, 
Regulus sternly put a stop to all murmurs, by making it 
known that disaffection would be punished by death, and 
the army safely landed and set up a fortification at Clypea, 
and plundered the whole country round. Orders came here 
from Rome that Manlius should return, but that Regulus 
should remain to carry on the war. 

This was a great grief to Regulus. He was a very poor 
man, with nothing of his own but a little farm of seven acres, 
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and the person whom he had employed to cultivate it had 
died in his absence. A hired laborer had undertaken the 
care of it, but had been unfaithful, and had run away with 
his tools and his cattle, so that he was afraid that, unless he 
could return quickly, his wife and children would starve. 
However, the Senate engaged to provide for his family, and 
he remained, making expeditions into the country round 
where they were encamped. 

The country was most beautiful, covered with fertile 
cornfields and full of rich fruit trees, and all the rich Cartha- 
ginians had country houses and gardens, which were made 
attractive with fountains, trees, and flowers. The Roman 
soldiers, plain, hardy, fierce, and pitiless, did, it must be 
feared, cruel damage among those peaceful scenes ; they 
boasted of having sacked three hundred villages, and mercy 
was not known to them. The Carthaginian army, though 
strong in horsemen and in elephants, kept upon fhe hills 
and did nothing to save the country, and the wild desert 
tribes of Numidians came rushing in to plunder what the 
Romans had left. The Carthaginians sent to offer terms of 
peace ; but Regulus, who had become uplifted by his con- 
quests, made such demands that the messengers remon- 
strated. He answered: "Men who are good for anything 
should either conquer or submit to their betters " ; and he 
sent them rudely away, like a stern old Roman as he was. 
His merit was that he had no more mercy on himself than 
on others. 

The Carthaginians were driven to extremity, and made 
horrible offerings to Moloch, giving the little children of the 
noblest families to be dropped into the fire between the 
brazen hands of his statue, and grown up people of the 
noblest families rushed in of their own accord, hoping thus 
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to propitiate their gods, and obtain safety for their country. 
Their time was not yet fully come, and a respite was granted 
to them. They had sent, in their distress, to hire soldiers 
in Greece, and among these came a Spartan, named Xan- 
thippus, who at once took the command and led the army 
out to battle, with a long line of elephants ranged in front 
of them, and with clouds of horsemen hovering on the wings. 
The Romans had not yet learned the best modg of fighting 
with elephants, namely, to leave lanes in their columns where 
these huge beasts might advance harmlessly; instead of 
which, the ranks were thrust and trampled down by the 
creatures' bulk, and they suffered a terrible defeat. Regulus 
himself was seized by the horsemen, and dragged into Car- 
thage, where the victors feasted and re joiced .through half 
the night, and testified their thanks to Moloch by offering 
in his fires the bravest of their captives. 

Regulus himself was not; however, one of these victims. 
He was kept a close prisoner for two years, pining and sick- 
ening in his loneliness, while in the meantime the war con- 
tinued, and at last a victory so decisive was gained by the 
Romans, that the people of Carthage were discouraged, and 
resolved to ask terms of peace. They thought that no one 
would be so readily listened to at Rome as Regulus, and 
they therefore sent him there with their envoys, having first 
made him swear that he would come back to his prison if 
there should neither be peace nor an exchange of prisoners. 
They little knew how much more a true-hearted Roman 
cared for his city than for himself — for his word than for his 
life. 

Worn and dejected, the captive warrior came to the out- 
side of the gates of his own city, and there paused, refusing 
to enter. " I am no longer a Roman citizen," he said ; " I 
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am but the barbarians' slave, and the Senate may not give 
audience to strangers within the walls." 

His wife, Marcia, ran out to greet him, with his two sons, 
but he did not look up, and received their caresses as one 
beneath their notice, as a mere slave; and he continued, in 
spite of all entreaty, to remain outside the city, and would 
not even go to the little farm he had loved so well. 

The Roman Senate, as he would not come to them, came 
out to hold their meeting in the Campagna. 

The ambassadors spoke first; then Regulus, standing 
up, said as one repeating a task, " Conscript fathers, being 
a slave to. the Carthaginians, I come on the part of my 
masters to treat with you concerning peace and an exchange 
of prisoners." He then turned to go away with the am- 
bassadors, as a stranger might not be present at the delibera- 
tions of the Senate. His old friends pressed him to stay 
and give his opinion as a senator who had twice been con- 
sul ; but he refused to degrade that dignity by claiming it, 
slave as he was. But, at the command of his Carthaginian 
masters, he remained, though not taking his seat. 

Then he spoke. He told the senators to persevere in 
the war. He said he had seen the distress in Carthage, and 
that a peace would be only to her advantage, not to that of 
Rome, and therefore he strongly advised that the war should 
continue. Then as to the exchange of prisoners the Car- 
thaginian generals, who were in the hands of the Romans, 
were in full health and strength, whilst he himself was too 
much broken down to be fit for service again, and indeed he 
believed that his enemies had given him slow poison, and 
that he could not live long. Thus he insisted that no ex- 
change of prisoners should be made: 

It was wonderful even to the Romans, to hear a man thus 
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pleading against himself, and their chief priest came forward 
and declared that, as his oath had been wrested from him by 
force, he was not bound by it to return to his captivity. But 
Regulus was too noble to listen to this for a moment. 
" Have you resolved to dishonor me?" he said; " I am not 
ignorant that death and the extremest tortures are prepar- 
ing for me. But what are these to the shame of an infamous 
action or the wounds of a guilty mind ? Slave as I am to 
Carthage, I have still the spirit of a Roman. I have sworn 
to return. It is my duty to go; let the gods take care of 
the rest." 

The Senate decided to follow the advice of Regulus, 
though they bitterly regretted his sacrifice. His wife wept 
and entreated in vain that they would detain him. They 
could merely repeat their permission to him to remain ; but 
nothing could prevail with him to break his word, and he 
turned back to the chains and the death he expected as 
calmly as if he had been returning to his home. This was 
in the year b.c. 249. 

jt * jt 
EASTER 

REV. JOHN B. TABB 

Like a meteor, large and bright, 

Fell a golden seed of light 

On the field of Christmas night 

When the Babe was born ; 
Then 'twas sepulchered in gloom 
Till abcrve His holy tomb 
Flashed its everlasting bloom — 

Flower of Easter morn. 
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THE CHAMBERED NAUTILUS 



OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 



Oliver Wendell Holmes, an American writer 
and a physician, was born in Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, in 1809. He graduated from Harvard in 1829 
and began the study of law. He soon gave up law, 
and chose instead medicine. He was a persevering 
student and went abroad to learn more about his 
chosen profession. 

In 1838 he was elected a professor in the Dart- 
mouth Medical School, and in 1847 was elected Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy in Harvard. He wrote several 
medical books, but the world knows him best by his 
poems. Some of his books are: " Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table, " " Elsie Venner," " Poems, " " Over the Teacups, " " Guardian 
Angel," "Professor at the Breakfast Table." He wrote and published a 
number of other works ; in the Riverside edition there are thirteen volumes. 
He was noted for his wit and humor. 




This is the ship of pearl, which, poets feign, 

Sails the unshadowed main— 

The venturous bark that flings 
On the sweet summer wind its purpled wings, 
In gulfs enchanted, where the Siren sings, 

And coral reefs lie bare, 
Where the cold seamaids rise to sun their streaming hair. 



Its webs of living gauze no more unfurl ; 
Wrecked is the ship of pearl ! 
And every chambered cell, 
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Where its dim dreaming life was wont to dwell, 
As the frail tenant shaped his growing shell, 

Before thee lies revealed — 
Its irised ceiling rent, its sunless crypt unsealed ! 

Year after year beheld the silent toil 

That spread his lustrous coil ; 

Still, as the spiral grew, 
He left the past year's dwelling for the new, 
Stole with soft step its shining archway through, 

Built up its idle door, 
Stretched in his last found home, and knew the old no more. 

Thanks for the heavenly message brought by thee, 

Child of the wandering sea, 

Cast from her lap, forlorn ! 
From thy dead lips a clearer note is born 
Than ever Triton blew from wreathed horn ! 

While on mine ear it rings, 
Through the deep caves of thought I hear a voice that sings : 

" Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 

As the swift seasons roll ! 

Leave thy own vaulted past ! 
Let each new temple nobler than the last 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 

Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life's unresting sea ! " 

«£* •!* «J* 

Be a builder, not a destroyer ; a creator, not an objector. 

— Rt. Rev. J. L. Spalding. 




ADDRESS AT GETTYSBURG 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

Abraham Lincoln, the sixteenth president of the 
United States, was born in Kentucky, Feburary 12, 1809, 
and died in Washington, D. C, April 15, 1865. He spent 
some years as a farm laborer, a salesman, a merchant, and 
a surveyor, and then studied law and was admitted to the 
bar in 1836. After ably filling several Government posi- 
tions, he was elected President of the United States, in 
i860, and reelected in 1864. The great event of his admin- 
istration was the Civil War. He was shot by John Wilkes 
Booth at Ford's Theater, Washington, April 14, 1865, and died the next day. 

Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought forth 
upon this continent a new nation, conceived in liberty and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men are created equal. 
Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether 
that nation — or any nation so conceived and so dedicated — 
can long endure. We are met on a great battlefield of that 
war. We are met to dedicate a portion of that field as the 
final resting place of those who here gave their lives that 
the nation might live. 

It is altogether fitting and proper that we should do this; 
but, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate, we cannot con- 
secrate, we cannot hallow this ground. The brave men, 
living and dead, who struggled here, have consecrated it far 
above our power to add or detract. The world will little 
note, nor long remember, what we say here ; but it can never 
forget what they did here. 
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It is for us, the living, rather to be dedicated here to the 
unfinished work which they have thus far so nobly carried 
on. It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the great 
task remaining before us ; that from these honored dead we 
take increased devotion to that cause for which they here 
gave the last full measure of devotion ; that we here highly 
resolve that these dead shall not die in vain ; that this nation 
shall, under God, have a new birth of freedom ; and that 
government of the people, by the people, for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth. 

•j* & ti* 

THERE'S NOTHING TRUE BUT HEAVEN 

THOMAS MOORE 

This world is all a fleeting show, 

For man's illusion given ; 
The smiles of joy, the tears of woe, 
Deceitful shine, deceitful flow — 

There's nothing true but Heaven. 

And false the light on glory's plume, 

As fading hues of even ; 
And love, and hope, and beauty's bloom 
Are blossoms gathered for the tomb — 

There's nothing bright but Heaven. 

Poor wanderers of a stormy day, 

From wave to wave we're driven; 
And fancy's flash, and reason's ray, 
Serve but to light the troubled way — 

There's nothing calm but Heaven. 




A KIND WORD 

HENRY COYLE 

Henry Coyle, an American author, was born in 
Boston, in June, 1870. When he was only twelve 
years of age he began to earn his own living. When 
he was only thirteen years of age one of his poems was 
published in The Continent, then edited by Judge 
Tourgee. 

As editor of The Weekly Bouquet, and also The 
Orphan's Friend, he has done some good literary 
work. His articles, prose and poetry, have appeared 
in the leading periodicals, but he prefers writing for a 
Catholic public. His book of poems, "The Promise of 
Morning, " bids fair to be followed by other and larger works. 

A block of marble, white and bare, 
Without a line of beauty there, 
Or symmetry — uncut and rude, 
It loomed, ghost-like, in solitude. 

A sculptor came of genius grand, 

And hewed it with a cunning hand ; 

Lo ! from the block an angel came, 

Which brought the sculptor name and fame. 

A strip of canvas, black and gray, 
Unnoticed on an easel lay; 
An artist came with brush and paint, 
And pictured there a pious saint. 
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Down in a cavern, deep and dark, 
There shone a brilliant little spark ; 
The miners digging, found it, now 
It gleams upon a monarch's brow, 

A weary heart was in despair, 
Weighed down with sorrow, sin and care ; 
A kind word fell, as soft and light 
As apple blossom, pure and white. 

Within the stone, an angel lay, 

The picture was but canvas gray, 

The jewel sparkled far below, 

And these the world would never know 

But for the sculptor's cunning skill, 
The artist's and the miner's will ; 
And one kind word has power to win 
A wicked heart from pain and sin. --, . 

Ah ! greater far than sculptor's art, 
Or picture rare in Europe's mart, 
Or diamond in the deepest mine, 
Is one kind word — it is Divine ! 

«*■ ti* c£* 



The heights by great men reached and kept, 
Were not attained by sudden flight ; 

But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night. 

— Longfellow. 



JOSEPH WILLIAM MALLORD TURNER 

The pictures of Turner are so well known that we think 

of him as belonging to our own century. This shows that 

his pictures are destined to be as popular 

^^g^^ in the ages to come as they are now, 

M because they contain thoughts common 

m to all people and all times. 

M It is strange that we should like to see 

pictured the things with which we are 

M S^^flL most familiar. A painting of the brook 

by which we played as little children, is 

dearer to our hearts, than is a picture of 

the most beautiful scenery of a far away 

country. Turner's pictures are of skies and fields and trees 

and brooks which we have seen often; and the touch of 

humanity which is represented or suggested is so real that 

it might be closely related to one of ourselves. 

In one of the back streets, in the large city of London, 
in the year 1775, Turner was born, and in the year 185 1 he 
died. 

His father was a barber, and the boy had not many edu- 
cational advantages either in his own home or on the streets 
which were his playground. At an early age he showed 
ability and taste in drawing. In the year 1789, he entered 
the Royal Academy, where he had an opportunity of study- 
ing with Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

From the first his pictures attracted attention. Some of 
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his paintings are: " Jason in search of the Golden Fleece " ; 
" Plague of Egypt ; " " Dido Building Carthage ; " " Crossing 
the Brook ; " " Views of Venice ; " " Fighting Temeraire ; " 
and a number of others. His picture, " Regulus Leaving 
Carthage," is a favorite because of its own artistic merit, and, 
also, because of the story it tells, — the story of a noble life 
and a grand sacrifice. 

Ruskin, the art critic, in his work " Modern Painters/' 
gives much space to Turner and his works. So much does 
he praise Turner that the saying is common : " There is but 
one artist, and Ruskin is prophet." 

j* j* j* 
EMBRYO 

MARY ASHLEY TOWNSEND 

I .feel a poem in my heart to-night, 

A still thing growing; 
As if the darkness to the outer light 

A song were owing: 
A something strangely vague and sweet and sad, 

Fair, fragile, slender; 
Not tearful, yet not daring to be glad, 

And oh, so tender! 

It may not reach the outer world at all, 

Despite its growing; 
Upon a poem-bud such cold winds fall 

To blight its blowing. 
But, oh, whatever may the thing betide, 

Free life or fetter, 
My heart, just to have held it till it died, 

Will be the better! 



SONG OF THE MYSTIC 

REV. ABRAM J. RYAN 

Rev. Abram J. Ryan, the "Poet Priest," was a Southern writer and, ex- 
cept during short intervals when he gave missions in the North, his labors as 
a priest were in the South. Just when and where he was born is not defi- 
nitely stated by his biographers. His parents were living in St. Louis 
when he was about seven years old. His early education was with the Chris- 
tian Brothers, and later he studied in the ecclesiastical seminary at Niagara 
Falls. 

His poems show great love for his mother, the "little mother," he was 
wont to say, "who made him a priest of God." He died in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, April 23, 1886. His published writings are his "Poems" and a prose 
work, "A Crown for our Queen." 

I walk down the Valley of Silence — 
Down the dim, voiceless valley — alone ! 

And I hear not the fall of a footstep 
Around me, save God's and my own; 

And the hush of my heart is as holy 
As hovers where angels have flown I 

Long ago was I weary of voices 
Where music my heart could not win ; 

Long ago was I weary of noises 
That fretted my soul with their din; 

Long ago was I weary of places 
Where I met but the human — and sin. 
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I walked in the world with the worldly; 

I craved what the world never gave ; 
And I said: " In the world each Ideal, 

That shines like a star on life's wave, 
Is wrecked on the shores of the Real, 

And sleeps like a dream in the grave." 

And still did I pine for the perfect, 
And still found the False with the True; 

I sought 'mid the Human for Heaven, 
But caught a mere glimpse of its blue ; 

And I wept when the clouds of the Mortal 
Veiled even that glimpse from my view. 

And I toiled on, heart-tired of the Human, 
And I moaned 'mid the mazes of men, 

Till I knelt, long ago, at an altar 
And I heard a voice call me. Since then 

I walk down the Valley of Silence 
That lies far beyond mortal ken. 

Do you ask what I found in the Valley? 

'Tis my trysting place with the Divine. 
And I fell at the feet of the Holy, 

And above me a Voice said, " Be mine." 
And there arose from the depths of my spirit 

An echo — " My heart shall be thine." 

Do you ask how I live in the Valley? 

I weep — and I dream — and I pray. 
But my tears are as sweet as the dew-drops 

That fall on the roses in May; 
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And my prayer, like the perfume from censers, 
Ascendeth to God night and day. 

In the hush of the Valley of Silence 

I dream all the songs that I sing ; 
And the music floats down the dim Valley, 

Till each finds a word for a wing, 
That to hearts, like the Dove of the Deluge, 

A message of peace they may bring. 

But far on the deep there are billows 

That never shall break on the beach ; 
And I have heard songs in the silence 

That never shall float into speech ; 
And I have had dreams in the Valley 

Too lofty for language to reach. 

And I have seen thoughts in the Valley — 

Ah ! me, how my spirit was stirred ! 
And they wear holy veils on their faces, 

Their footsteps can scarcely be heard ; 
They pass through the Valley like Virgins : 

Too pure for the touch of a word ! 

Do you ask me the place of the Valley, 

Ye hearts that are harrowed by care ? 
It lieth afar between mountains, 

And God and His angels are there: 
And one is the dark mount of Sorrow, 

And one the bright mountain of Prayer. 




A BIT OF IRISH IVY 

KATHERINE E. CONWAY 

Katherine E. Conway, a 
famous writer of prose and 
poetry, was born at Rochester, 
New York. In childhood and 
youth she had the advantages 
of a cultured home and excel- 
lent convent schools. She was 
always favored by companion- 
ship with people of intelligence, 
which means much in the de- 
velopment of mind. 

For a time she was assistant 
editor on the Buffalo Union and Times, and later associate editor on the 
Boston Pilot. She began work on The Pilot when John Boyle O'Reilly 
was its editor and she still holds the same position. She has published a 
number of essays and poems which have not appeared in book form. Some 
of her books are: "On the Sunrise Slope"; "Watchwords of John Boyle 
O'Reilly"; "Bettering Ourselves"; "A Lady and Her Letters " ; "Making 
Friends and Keeping Them " ; " Questions of Honor in the Christian Life " ; 
"New Footsteps in Well Trodden Ways"; "Lalor's Maples"; "Dream of 

Lilies " ; "The Way of the World and Other Ways." 

• 

A mother who idealized the land of her birth, who had 
the poetry, the music, the tragedy of it in her veins, albeit 
her years in it were brief, and her experience only of a little 
Cathedral town; and a father who was, like many other 
men of Irish blood, an American born in exile, so to speak, 
gaye the writer her earliest impressions of the Island of 
Destiny. She took most from her father's side, she believed, 
and grew up in a sublime confidence in Here and Now; 
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abhorring retrospection and the past tense generally, and be- 
lieving that the Irish battle could be infallibly and speedily 
won, if only the Irish would use American weapons, real and 
symbolic. 

It is true that sometimes the minor note in a half laugh- 
ing song, the queer Oriental phrase, of Scriptural strength 
and vividness, in a ballad of humble life, troubled the depths 
of being and consciousness; reminding me of Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning's words — 

" A light song overcomes me like a dirge." 

But it is only truth to say, that I never realized what the 
heritage of blood meant, until on the day-dawn when, with 
a knock at my stateroom door, came the magical words: 

"Come on deck quickly; we are in sight of Ireland." 

Then up leaped that quicksilver current, fluttering my 
heart, and throbbing in my temples, and filling my vision 
with the misty shapes of inherited memories. A hasty 
toilette, a hastier cup of strong coffee, and I was on deck 
with an expectant group, hushed before the beauty of the 
land and the sunrise. 

A low-lying land, sloping gently to the sea ; such a deep 
dark green, ribbed and crossed with brown furrows. Above 
it, mists of pearl and violet shot through with the long red 
beams of the rising sun. It had been a clouded passage, 
and this was our first sunrise, almost our first sight of the 
sun in eight days. 

Far inward, Queenstown lay like a remote white marble 
city. On one side, over the castle-like building on Roche's 
Point, fluttered the red pennant of the Dominion line ; on 
the other was a deserted stone chapel. 

In that early prismatic radiance, everything had a re- 
3 
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mote, mysterious, utterly dreamlike aspect. I thought of 
Keats' " Fairy Land Forlorn." I thought of Boyle O'Reilly's 
invocation : 

Land of Yesterday — and of To-morrow? 

But of all the poems inspired by a glimpse of the beauti- 
ful Irish coast, I thought most of Mary Elizabeth Blake's. 
Not all of it fitted a mood less joyous than its author's, but 
here are lines for the best of the Irish blood, whencesoever 
turns back to its fountain-: 

" Sure if I never had heard 

What land had given me birth, 
And cradled the spirit's bird 
On its first weak flight to earth; 

" If I never had heard the name of thy sorrow and strength 

divine, 
Or felt in my pulses the flame of the fire they had caught 

from thine, 
I should know by this rapture alone, that sweeps through 

me now like a flood, 
That the Irish skies were my own, and my blood was the 

Irish blood. 

" Proud did I hold my race, 

Yet knew not what pride might dare ; 
Fair did I deem thy face, 
But never one half so fair; 

" Like a dream with deep happiness fraught that some hap- 
pier dawn makes true, 
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Nothing was glad in my thought but gladdens still more in 

you, 
From ivied tower and wall, and primrose pale on the lea; 
To vales where the bright streams call to the lilting bird in 

the tree/' 

Yet I was not glad, but burdened with a strange, sweet 
loneliness, that followed me all the day, and brought all 
sorts of half-forgotten things clearly before me, as if they 
rose out of the water, as we journeyed presently in a 
strong sunshine, and with a chilly breeze across the Irish 
Sea. 

I had forgiven the soft-voiced and very communicative 
lads who brought on yesterday's papers at Queenstown. I 
felt more tolerant of the past tense, a little doubtful of the 
immediate adaptability of American methods, and renewed 
my faith in " Malachy's collar of gold." 

It was two months later, however, before I actually set 
foot on Irish soil, and proved that, in this case, at least, dis- 
tance is not needed to lend enchantment to the view ; for as 
Thackeray truly said, long ago, Ireland is, after Italy, the 
loveliest country of Europe. It has, in a greater degree even 
than Italy, the dream-like fairyland charm. It was Novem- 
ber when I made my little sojourn on those enchanted 
shores ; but with the mildness of mid-May in the air. 

It rained a good deal — it rains a little almost any time in 
Ireland, for the Weather Queen is easily moved to tears, 
and has much to sadden her when she looks at the human 
aspect of the land — but it was a warm and gentle rain, and 
the sun would break through the cloud and mist in a pleas- 
ant, unforeseen Celtic way. 

The clouds hang very low in Ireland. You would think 
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you could almost reach up and touch them ; and they are 
always soft gray clouds with a veritable silver lining. 

Ireland is not greener than England or Wales — but 
while the verdure of those two lands is of uniform tint, that 
of Ireland is strangely variegated. 

The soil of Ireland is of a rich brown hue, broken into 
little knolls. On the top of these, the grass is of a deep 
dark velvety hue. On the sides, it shades off like moss into 
the palest greens. 

Then everywhere is that wonderful " Ivy of Ireland," of 
which Sarah M. B. Piatt once sang so sweetly. It trails on 
the earth with the shamrocks, it climbs walls and fences, it 
drapes the ruins — ah, me, there are too many ruins in Ire- 
land! It swathes the newest little railroad stations. It 
seems to reach out to the wayfarer with clinging and caress- 
ing fingers, which would weave a spell about him if he would 
let them, and transport him back to the days of Deirdre and 
the sons of Uisne, and all the wonders of her morning twi- 
light of which Ireland's rivers still sing and dream. 

It was November, but the trees in the parks in Dublin 
were just yellowing here and there, and had hardly dropped 
a leaf. The little shrubs with pink and purple berries were 
growing cheerfully ; blackberries were ripening on the walls, 
near the Jesuits' College at Milltown. I saw a few linger- 
ing, late white roses in Jane Barlow's garden at Raheny. 
There was a brave show of asters and dahlias in the little 
walled garden of Villa Nova, at Blackrock, where Rosa Mul- 
holland— Lady Gilbert — lives in the strict seclusion of her 
widowhood. 



THE HEROINE OF VERCHERES 

FRANCIS PARKMAN 

Francis Parkman, an American historian, was born at Boston, Septem- 
ber 16, 1823, and died in November, 1893. In 1844 he graduated at Harvard 
and began the study of law which, after some years, he abandoned in order 
to devote his time to literature. Among his historical writings are " Con- 
spiracy of Pontiac," "Jesuits in North America, "" Discovery of the Great 
West," "The Old Regime in Canada,*' "Montcalm and Wolfe," "The Cali- 
fornia and Oregon Trail," "Vassall Morton," a novel; "Historic Handbook 
of the Northern Tour." 

Among the many incidents that are preserved cf Fron- 
tenac's troubled second administration, none are so well 
worthy of record as the defense of the fort at Vercheres by 
the young daughter of the seignior. Some years later the 
story was written down from the heroine's own recital. 

Vercheres is on the south shore of the St. Lawrence, 
about twenty miles below Montreal. A strong block-house 
stood outside the fort, and was connected with it by a cov- 
ered way. 

On the morning of the twenty-second of October, 1692, 
the inhabitants were at work in the fields, and nobody was 
left in the place but two soldiers, two boys, an old man of 
eighty, and a number of women and children. The seignior 
was on duty at Quebec, and his wife was at Montreal. 
Their daughter Madeleine, fourteen years of age, was at the 
landing-place, not far from the gate of the fort, with a hired 
man. Suddenly she heard firing from the direction where 
the settlers were at work, and an instant after the man cried 
out: 
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" Run, miss, run ! here come the Iroquois ! " She turned 
and saw forty or fifty of them at the distance of a pistol shot. 

She describes what took place after she saw the Indians. 

" I ran for the fort. The Iroquois who chased me, see- 
ing that they could not catch me alive before I reached the 
gate, stopped and fired at me. The bullets whistled about 
my ears and made the time seem very long. As soon as I 
was near enough to be heard, I cried out, 'To arms! to 
arms ! ' At the gate I found two women weeping for their 
husbands, who had just been killed. I made them go in, 
and then I shut the gate. I next thought what I could do 
to save myself and the few people who were with me. 

" I went to inspect the fort, and found that several pali- 
sades had fallen down, and left openings by which the 
enemy could easily get in. I ordered them to be set up 
again, and helped to carry them myself. When the breaches 
were stopped, I went to the block-house where the ammuni- 
tion was kept, and here I found the two soldiers, one hiding 
in a corner, and the othv.r with a lighted match in his hand. 

" 'What are you going to do with that match? ' I asked. 

" He answered, 'Light the powder and blow us all up.' 

"'You are a miserable coward,' said I, 'go out of this 
place/ I spoke so resolutely that he obeyed. 

" I then threw off my bonnet ; and after putting on a hat 
and taking a gun, I said to my two brothers, 'Let us fight 
to the death. We are fighting for our country and our relig- 
ion. Remember, our father has taught you that gentlemen 
are born to shed their blood for the service of God and 
the King; " 

The boys, who were twelve and ten years old, aided by 
the soldiers, whom her words had inspired with some little 
courage, began to fire from the loopholes upon the Iroquois. 
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They, ignorant of the weakness of the garrison, showed 
their usual reluctance to attack a fortified place, and occu- 
pied themselves with chasing and butchering the people in 
the neighboring fields. 

Madeleine ordered a cannon to be fired, partly to deter 
the enemy from an assault, and partly to warn some of the 
soldiers, who were hunting at a distance. Presently a canoe 
was seen approaching the landing-place. It contained a 
settler named Fontaine and his family, who were trying to 
reach the fort. The Iroquois were still near, and Madeleine 
feared that the new-comers would be killed if something 
were not done to aid them. She appealed to the soldiers, 
but finding their courage "was not equal to the attempt, she 
herself went to the landing-place, and was able to save the 
Fontaine family. When they were all landed, she made 
them march before her in full sight of the enemy. They 
put so bold a face on that the Iroquois thought they them- 
selves had most to fear. We shall continue the story in her 
own words. 

" After sunset a violent northeast wind began to blow 
accompanied with snow and hail. The Iroquois were mean- 
while lurking about us ; and I judged by their movements 
that, instead of being deterred by the storm, they would 
climb into the fort under cover of the darkness. I assem- 
bled all my troops, that is to say, six persons, and spoke 
thus to them: 'God has saved us to-day from the hands of 
our enemies, but we must take care not to fall into their 
snares to-night. I will take charge of the fort with an old 
man of eighty, and you, Fontaine, with our two soldiers, will 
go to the block-house with the women and children, because 
that is the strongest place. If I am taken don't surrender, 
even if I am cut to pieces and burned before your eyes. 
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The enemy can't hurt you in the block-house, if you make 
the least show of fight.' 

" I placed my young brothers on two of the bastions, the 
old man on the third, while I took the fourth ; and all night, 
in spite of wind, snow, and hail the cries of 'All's well ' were 
kept up from the block-house to the fort and from the fort 
to the block-house. The Iroquois thought the place was 
full of soldiers, and were completely deceived as they con- 
fessed afterward. 

" I may say with truth that I did not eat nor sleep for 
twice twenty-four hours, but kept always on the bastion, or 
went to the block-house to see how the people there were 
behaving. I always kept a cheerful and smiling face, and 
encouraged my little company with the hope of speedy 
succor. 

" We were a week in constant alarm, with the enemy 
always about us. At last a lieutenant arrived in the night 
with forty men. I was at the time dozing, with my head on 
the table, and my gun across my arms. The sentinel told 
me that he heard a voice from the river. I went up at once 
to the bastion and asked, 'Who are you?' One of them 
answered, 'We are Frenchmen, who come to bring you 
help.' 

" I caused the gate to be opened, placed a sentinel there, 
and went down to the river to meet them. As soon as I 
saw the officer, I saluted him, and said, 'Sir, I surrender my 
arms to you.' He answered gallantly, 'They are already in 
good hands.' 

" He inspected the fort and found everything in order, 
and a sentinel on each bastion. ' It is time to relieve them, 
sir,' said I ; 'we have not been off our bastion for a week.' " 



JULES ADOLPHE BRETON 

The artist, Julus Adolphe Breton, shows by his pictures 
a deep sympathy with the workers in the fields and with 

nature. He paints sound as shown 
^^^ in " The Song of the Lark " (Book 

f Ik Two) ; " The Evening Call " (Book 

Three) . I n the picture, " The Bless- 
ing of the Harvest," we have a 
tf pastoral poem, says one of our 

^^m j^^^ prominent writers. It is said that 

M fc many of the faces in the procession 

h J ^F are real portraits of people whom 
P»^ Breton knew. 

Like Millet's " Angelus," it is a 
picture which represents work as prayer, or the union of 
labor and prayer. Both Breton and Millet have done their 
best work when painting the scenes which impressed them- 
selves upon their minds in their youth. 

Jules Adolphe Breton was born in Courrieres, France, 
in 1827. He is a genre painter, who sees the beauty in the 
life around him. Things which suggest only common 
thoughts to many reveal to him the poetic grandeur of even 
the most ordinary life. 

Many of his pictures are in America. In the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, in New York City, are " Peasant 
Girl Knitting " and " Religious Procession in Brittany." 
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The Chicago Art Gallery has "The Song of the Lark/' 
and in Mr. Walker's private gallery, in 'Minneapolis, is 
" The Evening Call." Several others of Breton's pictures 
are in public and private galleries in the United States. 

«£• «£• «£• 

TO THE UNITED STATES 

A century of sunrises hath bowed 

Its fulgent forehead 'neath the ocean-floor 

Since first upon the West's astonished shore, 

Like some huge Alp, forth struggling through the cloud, 

A new-born nation stood, to Freedom vowed ; 

Within that time how many an empire hoar 

And young republic, flushed with wealth and war, 

Alike have changed the ermine for the shroud ! 

O " sprung from earth's first blood," O tempest-nursed, 

For thee what fates ? I know not. This I know, 

The soul's great freedom, gift of gifts the first, 

Thou first on man in fullness didst bestow; 

Hunted elsewhere, God's church with thee found rest; 

Thy future's hope is she, — that queenly guest. 

— Aubrey de Vere. 




COLUMBUS— WESTWARD 

JOAQUIN MILLER 

Joaquin Miller, an American poet, was born in Indiana, November 10, 
1841. He traveled extensively in the West, and while in Oregon he edited 
the Democratic Register. He returned to the East, and for some time was 
a journalist in Washington, D. C. In 1887 he returned to California. He 
wrote "Songs of the Sierras," "The Ships in the Desert," "Songs of Italy," 
" Songs of the Mexican Seas, " " Shadows of Shasta, " " Songs of Sun Lands, " 
and many other works. 

Behind him lay the gray Azores, 

Behind the gates of Hercules; 
Before him on the ghost of shores, 

Before him only shoreless seas. 

The good mate said, " Now we must pray, 

For lo, the very stars are gone. 
Brave Admiral speak; what shall I say?" 

" Why say 'Sail on ! sail on ! sail on ! ' " 

" My men grow mutinous day by day; 

My men grow ghastly wan and weak. ,, 
The stout mate thought of home ; a spray 

Of salt wave washed his swarthy cheek. 
" What shall I say, brave Admiral, say, 

If we sight naught but seas at dawn?" 
" Why you shall say at break of day, 

'Sail on! sail on! sail on! sail onl'" 
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They sailed and sailed, as the winds might blow, 

Until at last the blanched mate said, 
" Why, not even God would know 

Should I and all my men fall dead. 
These very winds forget their way, 

For God from these dread seas is gone. 
Now speak, brave Admiral speak; and say" — 

He said, " Sail on ! sail on ! sail on ! " 

They sailed; they sailed. Then spake the mate: 

" This mad sea shows its teeth to-night. 
He curls his lips, he lies in wait, 

With lifted teeth, as if to bite ! 
Brave Admiral, say but one good word; 

What shall we do when hope is gone ? " 
The words leapt as a leaping sword : 

" Sail on ! sail on ! sail on ! sail on ! " 

Then pale and worn, he kept his deck, 

And peered through darkness. Ah, that night 
Of all dark nights ! And then a speck — 

A light! A light! A light! A light! 
It grew, a starlit flag unfurled ! 

It grew to be Times' burst of dawn. 
He gained a world ; he gave that world 

Its grandest lesson : " On, sail on ! " 

* 4* * 

Count that day lost whose low descending sun 
Views from thy hand no worthy action done. 

Robart. 




REMBRANDT VAN RYN 

Rembrandt Van Ryn, generally known by the name 

Rembrandt, was born in Leyden, in Holland, in the year 

1607. His parents had sufficient 

wealth to give him a fair education, 

even sending him to a Latin school 

and employing for him teachers in art. 

The prominent features in his 

pictures are the lights and shadows. 

His greatest work is " The Night- 

Watch," a painting now in Amsterdam. 

This picture really represents a day 

scene, with strong shadows and high 

lights. 

Rembrandt's best works, or series of pictures, represent 

scenes from the Old Testament. His "Sacrfice of Ma- 

noah" is in the Dresden gallery; the "Sacrifice of Isaac" is 

at St. Petersburg. 

The New Testament gave him many subjects. His 
"Nativity" is a night scene, illuminated by the pale glow of 
a lamp. His "Resurrection" represents a background of 
darkness, with one bright ray illuminating a portion of the 
scene. In his "Entombment" the shadows predominate. 
His "Supper of Emmaus" represents a plain room, a small 
table, common chairs, two disciples and a servant. Christ is 
seated at the table between the two disciples, before a niche 
flanked by pilasters. 
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Rembrandt's " St. Paul " is considered one of the best 
pictures of the apostle. 

The many excellent paintings of this artist are evidences 
of his talent, industry, and good taste. 

# # & 



AN EXTRACT FROM "AN ARTIST'S LETTERS 
FROM JAPAN" 

JOHN LA FARGE 

John La Farge, a celebrated American artist and writer, was born in 
New York City, in the year 1835. In early life he began his art studies. He 
has had rare opportunities of seeing the best in art in all lands, having 
crossed the ocean to visit the countries where there was anything new to 
learn. 

His oil paintings and his decorations of interiors are sufficient to make 
him famous ; but he is a writer of more than ordinary merit. He has in- 
vented a method of glass-making for decorative purposes which is regarded 
as superior to anything of the kind in the world. America is justly proud of 
him. 

As a Catholic he has had many advantages because of the knowledge of 
symbolism which the Church teaches. 

We made our first visit to town yesterday ; — that is to 
say, we went to Tokio, which is about twenty miles off. Of 
course we took our jinrikishas at the door of the hotel, and 
passing through the wide Yokohama streets, saw the semi- 
European houses, some with high garden walls in which are 
small doors. There are sidewalks, too, and European shops 
and Colonial buildings, post-office, and telegraph office, and 
the Japanese kura, or storehouses — heavy tile-roofed build- 
ings with black and white earthern surfaces ; the black pol- 
ished to a glaze as was done with Greek and Etruscan vases. 
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They have deep windows or doors, recessed like our safes, 
with a great air of solidity, which contrasts with that tem- 
porary wooden structure, the usual Japanese house. 

I came near saying that the little railway station is like 
ours ; but it is better than most of ours, with its neat arrange- 
ments. We entered the little cars. I noticed, in the third- 
class cars, Japanese curled up on the seats. 

The grade is as level as a table ; the landscape is lovely, 
and we saw the shapes we know so well in the prints — the 
curious shapes of the Japanese pines ; little temples on the 
hillside, and rice-fields with their network of causeways. 

The land is cultivated like a garden, the lotus leaves fill 
the ditches, and one or two pink flowers are just out. From 
time to time we see stretches of blue sea. Once, for an in- 
stant, as I looked up into the hazy, clouded sky, far beyond 
the hills that are lost in the mist into which the rice-field 
stretches, I saw a pale, clear blue opening, in which was an 
outline more distinct, something very pure, — the edge of a 
mountain, looking as if it belonged to another world than 
the dewy moist one in which we are — the cone of Fusi-yama. 
....... 

At the station we met a crowd of jinrikishas with their 
runners, or as my friends tell me to call them, kuruma and 
kurumaya. Every man was clamoring for patronage in the 
usual way of the hackman. 

We selected as a leader Chojiro, who speaks English — a 
little ; is a traveled man, having gone as far as Constantino- 
ple ; wears the old-fashioned queue, flattened forward over 
the top of his shaven head ; and whose naked feet were to 
run through the day over newly macadamized roads, for 
which a horse would need to be well shod. 

A little from us, on the square, stood the car of the tram- 
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way, which runs as far as Asakusa, to the great popular 
temples of protecting divinities, Kuwanon and Jizo, — and 
Beuten, from whose shrine flowed one day copper coins as 
if from a fountain, — where Buddhist sermons are preached 
daily. These temples are full of innumerable images," pict- 
ures, and ex-votos, and the prayer-wheels, which duly turned 
help the worshiper to be free from annoying sins fcr to 
obtain his desires. 

How shall I describe our ride through the enormous 
city? In the first street where the tramway runs the*e are 
semi-European fa9ades to houses, and in their pilasters the 
Ionic capital has at length made the circle of the M^orld. 
Where houses seemed more closed than usual servants*were 
attending to household duties, and we heard the occasional 
strum of a guitar. There are great streets with innumer- 
able low houses, the usual shops, like open sheds, with swing- 
ing signs carved, painted, and gilded, or with draperies of 
black cloth marked with white characters. 

Merchants sat on their mats among the crowded goods, 
and girls at corners drew water from the wells. Then we 
saw bridges and canals, and great empty spaces, long white 
walls with black copings, and buildings that continued the 
walls, with gratings like those of barracks. These were the 
Yashikis — inclosed residences of princes, who were forrAerly 
obliged to spend part of the year at the seat of government 
with small armies of retainers. 

Here are the walls of the castle, immense sloping ram- 
parts of irregular blocks of masonry, about which sfand 
strangely twisted pine-trees, while the great moats of clouded 
water are almost filled with the big leaves of the lotus. We 
see now and then large gates of gray wood and enormous 
doors. 
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Everything was seen at a full run, our runners dragging 
.us at horse's pace. Still it was long before we reached our 
destination. Streets succeeded streets, empty or full, in 
desolate Oriental wearisomeness. At length we stopped at 
a little gate in a plank fence, and entered a vast high space, 
formerly a prince's park, at one end of which we saw trees 
and hills, and we came to the Professor's hpuse, a little 
European structure. 

ji ji ji 



HYMN 

EDGAR ALLAN POE 

At morn — at noon — at twilight dim — 
Maria, thou hast heard my hymn ! 
In joy and woe — in good and ill — 
Mother of God, be with me still ! 
When the hours flew brightly by, 
And not a cloud obscured the sky, 
My soul, lest it should truant be, 
Thy grace did guide to Thine and thee. 
Now, when storms of Fate o'ercast 
Darkly my Present and my Past, 
Let my Future radiant shine 
With sweet hopes of thee and Thine 1 




OUR DEATHLESS DEAD 

THOMAS O'HAGAN, Ph.D. 

Thomas O'Hagan is a well-known Canadian author 
who has devoted most of his life to literature. His 
early studies were pursued at St. Michael's College, 
Toronto, and at Ottawa University, while his post- 
graduate, or advanced work, has been done chiefly at 
Cornell University. Dr. O'Hagan is a recognized au- 
thority in the field of Canadian literature, and as poet, 
critic, and essayist has contributed to Canadian letters 
the following works: "A Gate of Flowers"; "In 
Dreamland"; "Songs of the Settlement"; "Studies 
in Poetry," and "Canadian Essays." 

What shall we sing of our heroes 

Who died on the field of fame, 
Whose patriot deeds of devotion 

Our loving hearts proclaim ? 
Shall we count the stars of their glory, 

And tell how they fought to save 
The flag of our home and country 

Now floating above each grave? 

No ; ours is a simple duty, 

Devoid of trumpet or tongue, 
With meaning far deeper and greater 

Than bard or poet has sung: 
Our hearts must beat to their measure, 

Our feet keep pace to their tread, 
If we would be worthy to honor 

The graves of our deathless dead. 
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The world is linked with cycles, 

Each lit with the glory of man, 
Whose rays of ripened splendor 

Streamed forth when freedom began ; 
For Persian yielded to Grecian 

Till Roman valor won all, 
Then the voice of the North rang loud and strong 

That Rome itself must fall. 

Where now is the Spartan soldier 

Who fought with spear and shield, 
Who lisped the names of the warlike gods 

That taught him never to yield ? 
Where now are the Roman legions 

That answered to victory's call, 
And smiled when the voice of Caesar 

Sounded the march to Gaul ? 

They live in the heart of history, 

But not in the hearts of men ; 
Their names are red with the crimson stain 

Of Conquest's crime and sin; 
They had no message of freedom, 

They knelt at no altar but fame : 
The gifts they brought to their vanquished foes 

Were slavery, sin, and shame. 

But the years have blossomed with new-born thought 

Adown long centuries' plain, 
And the seed oft sown with Freedom's hand 

Has ripened for man — not gain; 
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For the noblest thought in the world to-day 
Takes counsel with Freedom's plan 

To snap in twain the bondsman's chain, 
And bid him stand forth — a Man ! 

Then honor and love and tears we bring 

To each grave of our patriot dead ; 
To the soldier who hearkened to duty's voice ; 

To the great strong heart that led. 
We shower o'er each breast, long, long at rest, 

In rainbow blossom and hue, 
The flowers of our heart, the flowers of our home — 

God bless the brave and the true ! 

ji ji ji 



ANSWER TO A CHILD'S QUESTION 

SAMUEL T. COLERIDGE 

Do you ask what the birds say ? The sparrow, the dove, 

The linnet and thrush say, " I love, and I love ! " 

In the winter they're silent, the wind is so strong; 

What it says I don't know, but it sings a loud song. 

But green leaves, and blossoms, and sunny warm weather, 

And singing and loving — all come back together. 

But the lark is so brimful of gladness and love, 

The green fields below him, the blue sky above, 

That he sings, and he sings, and forever sings he, 

" I love my love and my love loves me." 



THE FIRST PASTOR OF PENNSTOWN 

SARA TRAINER SMITH 

Pennstown is not beautiful. A dusty, smoke-begrimed, 
raw-looking manufacturers' paradise ; it swelters in the sun 
of summer and shrivels in the blasts of winter. It has no 
fine buildings, it has no library, it has no theatre, and even 
the homes of its successful manufacturers are mean and 
shabby, or mean and tawdry. 

But Pennstown is old — a veritable grandmother among 
the cities of the New World — and in its youth it was beauti- 
ful. Lying low in the angle of the swift flowing river with the 
sleepy creek that winds its slow way to its mouth through a 
green hilled country, whose Quaker town, even then, basked 
in the glow of genial prosperity. Long, low houses of quiet 
hues, each under sheltering arms of its own forest trees, 
each girdled by its own quaint gardens, stood back from the 
streets. Out of their tiny upper windows the inmates looked 
across green meadows to the shimmering boundaries of river 
and creek, and watched the traffic of the little wooden 
wharves — easy-going traffic — with the opposite shore, and 
more distant neighbors up and down the river. 

The King's Highway wandered through the town's 
heart, and there were dim and prim old taverns to which the 
coaches, north and south, brought the interests of the outer 
world and the topics of the times. Now and then travelers 
stopped there for the quiet night, and the country people of 
the outlying farms came in for refreshment or for business ; 
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but such visitors were not frequent. The Friends were 
social and family loving whether rich or poor, and it was 
under their overhanging eaves and around their great fire- 
places that the traveler and the neighbor gathered, when in 
town, for rest and warmth and interchange of adventure 
and opinion. There was no lack of eager life and pleasant 
ease in the daily routine of Pennstown's strictly fulfilled 
duties. Under the Quaker regime, all its days were days 
of pleasantness and all its nights were peace. 

Yet these later— and uglier — days of Pennstown are 
more blessed than the first, for they have known the Rever- 
end Arthur Kevin, and Pennstown as he left it. 

He came to it half a century ago, a young, bright, eager 
Catholic priest, on fire with holy love and mad — as men say 
— with zeal for the salvation of souls. He came unknown 
and unheralded, for there were no Catholics in Pennstown 
proper ; rather, a shuddering fear of the name. But Friends 
are truly a peace loving people, and the friendly element 
was strongest. 

His arrival once made known, it required neither discus- 
sion nor remembrance, but simply endurance as a necessary 
evil, never spoken of, never exactly tolerated, but silently 
ignored. Since Friend Gutherie needs must open his quar- 
ries and Friend Denise had builded his great factory, work- 
men and workwomen for both must come to them and 
bring their religion with them. That was all there was of 
it. 

So no one helping and no one hindering, to Pennstown 
he came. In his love and his eagerness, in his madness and 
his zeal, the young priest was alone. Day after day, week 
after week, month after month, year after year, he wrought 
steadily among the quarrymen and the mill hands. He 
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went out literally to his people in the hedges and the by- 
ways, far up the wild glens hidden in the richly cultivated 
farmlands, where the rocks were rent and the stone ribs of 
the earth shattered by rough toil. In sickness and in trou- 
ble, in wild anger and fierce despair, he was with the people 
more frequently than in joy or thanksgiving. He begged 
for them, he prayed for them, he gave his all to them, and 
offered his very life for them. No man made note of his 
work. Growing older, thinner, grayer of face and head 
with each day, Pennstown still passed him unheeded, less 
antagonistic at heart, but no less rigid in their outward dis- 
approval. 

But begging and praying and daily offering his all for 
them, he saw light at last. First it fell upon a lot of rising 
ground on the outskirts of the town; then upon a small 
plain church, very white of paint and very flat of roof, whose 
cross crowned gable faced the country by-road and the lovely 
sweep of meadow, beyond which lay the deepest curve of 
the ever curving creek, and the glory of the sunset. As 
a finishing touch to the church, there was a tiny house for the 
priest, with the narrowest bit of porch before its narrow 
door, and the Reverend Arthur Kevin had his own home. 
Ppnnstown observed it, but no one in Pennstown welcomed 
him to it, and no one asked welcome of him. No one in 
Pennstown ever crossed the threshold of the church to learn 
more of it than its outside told, or than dropped in sonorous 
music from its exquisite bell, the sweetest that ever hung in 
country belfry. 

It was thus for thirty years. Who can tell what those 
years were to the Reverend Arthur Kevin! God alone 
knows. God alone, friend, consoler, confidant, and com- 
forter, for the brave soul sought no other. Thirty years 
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without change. Thirty years among a town full of men 
and women, who lived as though he " was not." 

Then Pennstown awoke to find itself changed. There 
had been war — but it was not that. There had been such 
an influx of strangers and capital, energy and recklessness as 
had carried the whole population into new ventures and 
turned the quiet old Quaker head of it — but it was none 
of these. The change was in its mind and its manners 
toward the Catholic priest. 

No one knew where it started or who sent the wave on- 
ward and upward ; but when it broke on the shore of public 
opinion, it carried Father Kevin far into the hearts of the 
townsmen he had never known. Noiselessly, wordlessly it 
almost seemed, it began to go about that he was a man of 
ability, a man of power, a man of worth, a man of wonderful 
purity of life, charity and patience and long-suffering. This 
was it and all of it. A blameless life had wrought " its per- 
fect work." 

He was " Father" Kevin now, at once and forever with 
every one. Everywhere and by every one good words were 
spoken of him, and the desire to show his kindness was in 
every house. The thirty years were counted up to him as 
honors now. The kindness overflowed upon his people, 
and Pennstown's prosperity still keeping a golden glimmer 
of its old time ways, this kindness glinted in unexpected 
ways and lit up many a lonely corner. 

" Thirty years at my very door without a sin laid to his ac- 
count ! " said the worst man of all Pennstown's " old people," 
not a Friend, but a man of the world and a man of war, 
General Porter Anderson. " I could not have believed it if 
I had not seen it. That man's religion is real. I'll make a 
friend of him." 




Von Sckraudolph 
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He did. The general was no longer strong and hearty, 
as he used to be, and it was not long before he sent for the 
priest, as — in old Pennstown — one sick neighbor sends for 
another. Courtesy it was beautiful to see, graciousness that 
honored as it was meant to honor, warm, true liking and 
trust grew out of the meeting, and the one influence for 
good, of his long and masterly life, came to the general 
through the priest's " life at his gates." 

Father Kevin throve in the sunshine that came so late ; 
but his beautiful hidden life was secured to him. It was 
" second nature " now, and he took into its calm retreat all 
the happiness that earth could give. 

Now Pennstown thronged with Catholics. Spreading 
right and left and up and down, crowded out of all beauty 
of peace and plenty, dirty, noisy, busy, the heart of it all was 
a Catholic heart, unselfish, hopeful, and patient, the warm 
Irish heart that moves the worker's hands. The little old 
church was not large enough. Father Kevin alone was not 
enough. There came an assistant, then two assistants. A 
new parish was started and a new church hastily built on 
the other side of the creek. A new priest came to it and 
brought with him an assistant. Soon stately and beautiful 
churches swept away the very remembrance of the first 
little church on the rising ground that faced the sunset, and 
of the second temporary church of the new parish. A new 
priest's house was beside them, perfect in every appoint- 
ment and abounding in hospitality. 

Wonderful things are done in Pennstown to this day, 
and a visitor, returning to it after an absence, would not 
know it for the same place. A stranger would not care for 
it, but to one who knew it long ago, to one who knows the 
life of Father Kevin during these thirty years, the very 
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stones of the street cry out of him. What an echo fills and 
swells with the " Angelus " dropping musically from the bell 
of the little old church, swinging high and free in the splendid 
belfry of the new St. Michael's ! The real good that has 
come to Pennstown, the good that has gone forth from it, 
both had their small beginnings when the Reverend Arthur 
Kevin came young, eager, zealous, and yet patient, to wear 
his life out in its service. 

For he wore himself out. With his acceptance and his 
due honor came the end of earth. The burden he had 
borne so long in silence — the burden of his Master's sorrow, 
the cloud of his lonely battling with the sins that made that 
sorrow — had rested heavily upon him, more heavily than he 
or any one knew. In the lightening of his labors, in the 
confidence that the work was indeed his Lord's and safe in 
His care, came his release. 

He did not die in Pennstown. Every one had been 
tender with him, full of reverence that never wearied, and 
he was taken away for rest and change. He found both, far 
sooner than they thought, but they brought him home to 
bury him. What a funeral it was ! From the very center 
of his heroic labors, from the foot of the stately altar he had 
reared, from the walls into which he had built his prayers, 
his hopes, and his substance, he was borne to his grave by 
all that was best and most honored among "his fellow- 
townsmen." Protestant and Catholic, Episcopalian and 
Quaker, they were one in heartfelt sorrow, in every sympa- 
thy, on that day. Those who were not Catholic asked " the 
privilege " of bearing his beloved body to its long rest, and 
in every way possible showed that the request was no mere 
form. The Reverend Arthur Kevin had become to them 
the holy Father Kevin of blameless life. 
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The busy world goes past him in his blessed grave, but 
it does not forget him. All Pennstown knows, and tells 
with ever new pride to the newcomers, that its first Catholic 
priest lived nearly forty years among them, and no man 
could charge him with a sin. It has been told so often that 
it will pass into the story of the future, as a very cornerstone 
of Pennstown's faith in man's faithfulness to God. 

When the record of the past lies open before the eternal 
future, how many, many times shall its angel point to such 
a story (a true story) as has here been simply told ! Not 
alone to the missionary, according to the strictest sense of 
the word, belongs the bloodless cross and the painless one 
of martyrdom. In silence, in loneliness, in soul-racking 
yearnings over the sinners of the world, lives such as this 
are wearing out day by day, building their very hearts' 
strength into the foundations of our Lord's kingdom, and 
pouring out their all upon His altars and for His sake, as 
lived the Reverend Arthur Kevin in Pennstown's churches. 

«£S «£* «£• 

PATRIOTISM 

WILLIAM COWPER 

Patriots have toiled, and in their country's cause, 
Bled nobly; and their deeds, as they deserve, 
Receive proud recompense. We give in charge 
Their names to the sweet lyre. The historic Muse, 
Proud of the treasure, marches with it down 
To latest times ; and Sculpture, in her turn, 
Gives bond in stone and ever-during brass 
To guard them, and to immortalize her trust. 



TO MY FATHER 

(PATRICK SARSFIELD GILMORE) 
MARY SARSFIELD GILMORE 



Mary Sarsfield Gilmore, the daughter of 
the musician, Patrick Sarsfield Gilmore, had all 
the advantages a cultured home and extended 
travel could give. With her father she traveled 
in the United States, Mexico, Canada, and in 
many countries in Europe. After her father's 
death she began her literary career. Her poems 
are favorites and her prose writings give her a 
high place among American writers. Her first 
long story, "Joyce Joselyn, Sinner," made its first 
appearance in The Catholic World, 



Mute flowers droop upon the grave — 
The silent grave that beds his sleep — 

Where, musing some celestial stave, 
Twin angels vigil keep. 

His lute of Life no more shall sing, 
For death has hushed its golden strain ; 

But in my heart its echoes ring 
Immortal Love's refrain. 




Death's saddest sting for Love, I hold, 
Is not that we lose all to-day, — 

But that we lost so much, of old, 
Ere Love was rent away. 
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" If we had only known," we wail, 

" Had only known that we must part,— 
Our life had been of more avail, 
As prover of our heart ! " 

And I, who share the common lot, 
Look back, O Love, to silent days ! 

And travail, now I have you not, 
To speak my love and praise. 

Look back to heedless years of Youth — 
To Youth the cruel, Youth the cold — 

And yearn to pour its squandered ruth 
Within your heart of gold. 

We mortals are so blind, so blind — 
And Youth so light — so light and hard: 

Too late, too late, our sad lives find 
The chances Death has marred. 



The Past is gone beyond our ken ; 

Perchance the Future bides too late : 
The Present is the hour for men 

To face and conquer Fate. 

Waste not in mourning that is vain, 
Nor yet in dreams but vainer yet; 

O heart, what precious hours remain 
Wherein to pay Love's debt ! 

Though he is dead, I still may do 

Him honor by a life akin 
To that pure life my childhood knew, 

His father-heart within, 
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A life that trod Earth's higher way, 
And scorned to serve the sordid Real; 

Revering, in man's human clay, 
A God's divine ideal ! 



My prayer has panted night and day, 
For week and month and' lonely year, 

That you might speed me on the way 
Your child should follow here. 

That you, just once, might wander back, 
To take me by the hand and say, 

" Such is the turning, such the track, 
That God has willed your way ! " 

Love, I am fearful as I gaze 

Before me, into years untried, — 
To choose between Life's open ways, 
If you be not my guide ! 

Just one light touch, just one brief word, 
To me, too weak to walk unled, — 

Love, since Life has seen and heard 
The spirits of its dead. 

1 wonder if the world holds one, 
To smile at filial strain set here — 

Should public eye ere rest upon 
This love song of you, dear. 

Oh, let me keep my tender dream. 

If dream it be ; — for like a star, 
It beckons me to flights that seem 

Strong winged as poets are. 
5 
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Such dreams are but the spells of Hope; 

And Hope must shine within the heart, 
Else in Despair's dense dark we grope, 

And miss the goals of Art. 



You did not miss your single goal ; 

But gained it surely as the bird 
Its eyrie nest, above the roll 

Of waves its wings have stirred. 

And even as it was the height, 

The one and only height for you, — 

You stand a victor in Death's sight, — 
Your mark of Life sped true. 

One carps: " His height was far beneath * 
The higher goals toward which they strain. 

Who scale, to win Art's classic wreath, 
The peaks he did not gain." 

Another smiles: " No master he, 
But just a minstrel at Art's gate ; 

Whose place among the good may be, 
But not beside the great." 

They err ! — Who fills the middle place 
Between the lowly and the high, 

Commands, alike, their dual grace, 
By joint affinity. 

And he who stands no artisan, 
Nor yet pure artist, Art beside, — 
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Is he whom Art proclaims the man 
Whose mission is world wide. 

As noble 'tis to wing the world, — 

The many, for an Artward flight, 
As just to speed the winged few, whirled 

To Art's supremest height ! — 

Dear, what are words? — Nor loss, nor gain! 

By souls you tuned to smiles and tears, 
We know your minstrel prelude-strain, 

The music of the spheres ! 



For Music, you were wont to claim 
That it is purest of all Arts, — 

That never thought for angel's shame, 
Survived it in men's hearts. 

And for the true musician's place, 

You claimed a throne beside the priest ; 

Since both, you said, redeemed the base, 
And blessed both great and least. 

If such be truth, O Love, you reap 
Rich harvest, for the seed of song, 

You sowed so lavishly and deep, 
Life's fallow way along! 

To me, too, falls a virgin plot 
Of Human Life, to make or maim.— 

Love, grant that it dishonor not 
The honor of your name ! 



FONTENOY 

THOMAS OSBORNE DAVIS 

Thomas Osborne Davis was born at Mallon, County Cork, Ireland, in the 
year 1814. His parents gave him the advantages of a good education. He 
was a graduate of Trinity College, Dublin. v 

He was always an ardent lover of the land of his birth, and longed to see 
Ireland free from the control of any foreign power. He took a deep interest 
in the agitation for independence which swept the land at the time of and 
prior to O'Connell's day. When the newspaper The Nation, a periodical that 
favored Ireland's defense, appeared on the scene, Davis became one of the 
chief contributors. He wrote under the pen name of "Celt." He gave his 
best days, brightest thoughts, and heart's love for the cause in which he was 
so deeply interested. 

On the 16th of September, 1845, he died at the home of his mother, Bag- 
got Street, Dublin. 

Davis is known chiefly for his stirring ballads, his songs of patriotism ; 
but he has left us some excellent prose productions. His essay on "National 
Art " gives us some idea of what his life would have been in a quiet land far 
from the great political agitation in which he was placed. 

Thrice at the huts of Fontenoy, the English column failed, 

And twice, the lines of Saint Antoine, the Dutch in vain 
assailed ; 

For town and slope were filled with fort and flanking 
battery, 

And well they swept the English ranks, and Dutch auxiliary. 

As vainly, through De Barri's wood, the British soldiers 
burst, 

The French artillery drove them back, diminished and dis- 
persed, 

The bloody Duke of Cumberland beheld with anxious eye, 

And ordered up his last reserve, his latest chance to try; 
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On Fontenoy, on Fontenoy, how fast his generals ride ! 
And mustering come his chosen troops, like clouds at even- 
tide/ 

Six thousand English veterans in stately column tread, 
Their cannon blaze in front and flank, Lord Hay is at their 

head; 
Steady they step a-down the slope — steady they climb the 

hill; 
Steady they load — steady they fire, moving right onward still 
Betwixt the wood and Fontenoy, as through a furnace blast, 
Through rampart, trench, and palisade, and bullets shower- 
ing fast ; 
And on the open plain above they rose, and kept their 

course, 
With ready fire and grim resolve, that mocked at hostile 

force : 
Past Fontenoy, past Fontenoy, while thinner grow their 

ranks — 
They break, as broke the Zuyder Zee through Holland's 

ocean banks. 

More idly than the summer flies, French tirailleurs rush 

round ; 
As stubble to the lava tide, French squadrons strew the 

ground ; 
Bombshell and grape and roundshot tore, still on they 

marched and fired. 
Fast, from each volley, grenadier and voltigeur retired. 
" Push on, my household cavalry ! " King Louis madly cried : 
To death they rushed, but rude their shock — not unavenged 
they died. 
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On through the camp the column trod — King Louis turns 

his rein : 
"Not yet, my liege," Saxe interposed, "the Irish troops 

remain." 
And Fontenoy, famed Fontenoy, had been a Waterloo, 
Were not these exiles ready then, fresh, vehement, and true. 

" Lord Clare," he says, "you have your wish, there are your 

Saxon foes ! " 
The Marshal almost smiles to see, so furiously he goes ! 
How fierce the look these exiles wear, who're wont to be so 

gay, 
The treasured wrongs of fifty years are in their hearts to- 
day — 
The treaty broken, ere the ink wherewith 'twas writ could 

dry, 
Their plundered homes, their ruined shrines, their women's 

parting cry, 
Their priesthood hunted down like wolves, their country 

overthrown, — 
Each looks, as if revenge for all were staked on him alone. 
On Fontenoy, on Fontenoy, nor ever yet elsewhere, 
Rushed on to fight a nobler band than these proud exiles 

were. 

O'Brien's voice is hoarse with joy, as, halting, he commands, 

" Fix bay 'nets ! Charge ! " Like mountain storm, rush on 
those fiery bands ! 

Thin is the English column now, and faint their volleys 
grow, 

Yet, must 'ring all the strength they have, they make a gal- 
lant show, 
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They dress their ranks upon the hill to face that battle 
wind — 

Their bayonets the breakers' foam ; like rocks, the men be- 
hind ; 

One volley crashes from their line, when, through the surg- 
ing smoke, 

With empty guns clutched in their hands, the headlong 
Irish broke. 

On Fontenoy, on Fontenoy, hark to that fierce huzza ! 

" Revenge ! remember Limerick ! dash down the Sacsa- 
nach ! " 

Like lions leaping at a fold, when mad with hunger's pang, 
Right up against the English line the Irish exiles sprang: 
Bright was their steel, 'tis bloody now, their guns are filled 

with gore; 
Through shattered ranks, and severed files, and trampled 

flags they tore : 
The English strove with desperate strength, paused, rallied, 

staggered, fled. 
The green hillside is matted close with dying and with 

dead. 
Across the plain, and far away passed on that hideous 

wrack, 
While cavalier and fantassin dashed in upon their track. 
On Fontenoy, on Fontenoy, like eagles in the sun, 
With bloody plumes the Irish stand — the field is fought and 

won! 




THE ATLANTIC OCEAN 

♦ REV. P. A. SHEEHAN 

Rev. Patrick Augustine Shkehan, an Irish writer 
of great power, was born March 17, 1852, in New Street, 
Mallow, Ireland. As a boy he excelled in mathematics. 
He began his classics when he entered St. Coleman's 
College, Fermoy. He went from the Diocesan Sem- 
inary to Maynooth and, in 1875, was ordained in the 
cathedral of Cork. The diocese of Cloyne, for which 
he was ordained, had a sufficient number of priests, so 
his bishop permitted him to go for a time to the diocese 
of Plymouth, England ; but in a few years the bishop 
called him home. He has been a busy, hard-working 
priest, but he has found time to do some excellent lit- 
erary work. He has contributed to The Irish Monthly and to The Ecclesi- 
astical Record. In 1895 he was appointed parish priest of Doneraile. Thus 
far he has given to the public " Geffrey Austin," "The Triumph of Failure," 
"Cithara Mea," "My New Curate," "Luke Delmege." 

"My New Curate" at once brought him to public notice and made the 
reading world interested in him. 

We passed along the bog road, where on either side were 
heaps of black turf drying, and off the road were deep pools 
of black water, filling the holes whence the turf was cut. It 
was lonely ; for to-day we had not even the pale sunshine to 
light up the gloomy landscape, and to the east the bleak 
mountains stood, clear-cut and uniform in shagginess and 
savagery, against the cold, gray sky. The white balls of the 
bog cotton waved dismally in the light breeze, which curled 
the surface of a few pools, and drew a curlew or plover from 
his retreat, and sent him whistling dolefully, and beating the 
heavy air as he swept toward the mountain or lake. 
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After half an hour's walking, painful to me, the ground 
gently rose, and down in the hollow a nest of poplars hid 
from the western gales. I took Father Letheby through a 
secret path in the plantation. We rested a little while and 
talked of many things. Then we followed a tiny path, 
strewn with withered pine needles, and which cut upward 
through the hill. We passed from the shelter of the trees 
and stood on the brow of a high declivity. 

I never saw such surprise in a human face before, and 
such delight. Like summer clouds sweeping over and dap- 
pling a meadow, sensations of wonder and ecstasy rolled 
visibly across his fine mobile features. Then he turned and 
said, as'if not quite sure of himself: 

"Why! 'tis the sea!" 

So it was. God's own sea, and His retreat, where men 
come but seldom and then at their peril. There the great 
ball-room of the winds and spirits stretched before us, to- 
day as smooth as if waxed and polished, and it was tasselated 
with bands of blue and green and purple, at the far horizon 
line, where, down through a deep mineshaft in the clouds, 
the hidden sun was making a silent glory. 

It was a dead sea, if you will. No gleam of sail, near or 
afar, lit up its loneliness. No flash of sea bird, poised for 
its prey, or beating slowly over the desolate waste, broke 
the heavy dullness that lay upon the breast of the deep. 
The sky stooped down and blackened the still waters ; and 
a-near, beneath the cliff on which we were standing, a faint 
fringe of foam alone was proof that the sea still lived, though 
its face was rigid and its voice was stilled, as of the dead. 

Father Letheby continued gazing in silence over the sol- 
emn scene for some time. Then lifting his hat he said 
aloud; 
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" Mirabiles elationes maris ; 
Mirabilis in altis Dominus ! " 

"*Not very many 'uplif tings' today," I replied. "You 
see our great friend at a disadvantage ; but you know she 
has moods, and you will like her." 

"Like her!" he replied. "It is not liking; it is wor- 
ship. Some kind of Pantheism which I cannot explain. 
Nowhere are the loneliness and grandeur of God so mani- 
fested. Mind, I don't quite sympathize with that compari- 
son of St. Augustine's where he detects a resemblance be- 
tween yon specter of purple and green and the plumage of 
a dove. What has a dove to do with such magnificence and 
grandeur? It was an anti-climax, a pathos, of which St. 
Augustine is seldom guilty. 'And the spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the waters.' There's the sublime ! " 

" It is desolate," said I. " Not even a seamew or a gull." 

" Quite so," he replied. " It is limitless and uncondi- 
tioned. There is its grandeur. If that sea were plowed 
by navies, or disfigured by the hideous black hulks of men- 
of-war, it would loose its magnificence. It would become a 
poor, limited thing with pygmies sporting on its bosom. It 
is now unlimited, free, unconditioned as space. It is the 
infinite and the eternal in it that appeals to us. When we 
were children, the infinite lay beyond the next mountain, 
because it was the unknown. We grew up and we got 
knowledge ; and knowledge destroyed our dreams, and left 
us only the commonplace. It is the unknown and unlim- 
ited that still appeals to us, the something behind the dawn 
and beyond the sunset, and far away athwart the black line 
of that horizon, that is forever calling, calling, and beckon- 
ing to us to go thither. Now there is something in that 
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somber glory that speaks to you and me. It will disappear 
immediately, and we will feel sad. What is it? Voiceless 
echoes of light from the light that streams from the Lamb? M 

— From " My New Curate? 

j* j* j* 
MERCY 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 

The quality of mercy is not strained ; 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 

Upon the place beneath: it is twice blessed; 

It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes: 

'Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 

The throned monarch better than his crown : 

His scepter shows the force of temporal power, 

The attribute to awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings ; 

But mercy is above this sceptered sway ; 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings; 

It is an attribute to God Himself; 

And earthly power doth then show likest God's 

When mercy seasons justice. 





YUSSOUF 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 

James Russell Lowell, a celebrated poet, es- 
sayist, and critic, was born at Cambridge, Mass- 
achusetts, February 22, 1819, and died August 12, 
1891. He was educated at Harvard and at an early 
age began his literary career. In 1848 he published 
three of his best poems, entitled "Vision of Sir 
Launfal " ; "A Fable for Critics" ; and the " Biglow 
Papers." He, together with Longfellow Emerson, 
and Holmes, founded The Atlantic Monthly. 
Lowell was connected with The North American 
Review for ten years. He was sent to represent 
the United States Government at Spain and after- 
ward at England. Two of his well-known odes are the " Concord Centennial 
Ode" and " Harvard Commemoration Ode." 

Among his prose writings are: "My Study Window " ; ** Fireside Trav- 
els " ; and "Among My Books." 

A stranger came one night to Yussouf 's tent, 
Saying, " Behold one outcast and in dread, 

Against whose life the bow of power is bent, 
Who flies, and hath not where to lay his head ; 

I come to thee for shelter and for food, 

To Yussouf, called through all our tribes " the Good/' 

" This tent is mine," said Yussouf, " but no more 
Than it is God's; come in, and be at peace; 

Freely shalt thou partake of all my store 
As I of His who buildeth over these 

Our tents His glorious roof of night and day, 

And at whose door none ever yet heard 'Nay.'" 
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So Yussouf entertained his guest that night, 
And, waking him ere day, said: " Here is gold; 

My swiftest horse is saddled for thy flight ; 
Depart before the prying day grows bold." 

As one lamp lights another, nor grows less, 

So nobleness enkindleth nobleness. 

That inward light the stranger's face made grand, 
Which shines from all self-conquest ; kneeling low. 

He bowed his forehead upon Yussouf 's hand, 
Sobbing: "O Sheik, I cannot leave thee so; 

I will repay thee; all this thou hast done 

Unto that Ibrahim who slew thy son ! " 

" Take thrice the gold," said Yussouf, " far with thee 

Into the desert, never to return, 
My one black thought shall ride away from me : 

First-born, for whom by day and night I yearn, 
Balanced and just are all of God's decrees; 
Thou art avenged, my first-born, sleep in peace ! " 

* * * 

Trust no Future, howe'er pleasant! 

Let the dead Past bury its dead ! 
Act, — act in the living Present! 

Heart within and God o'erhead ! 

— Longfellow. 

# & # 

Earthly sorrows are the roots of heavenly joys. A cross 
on earth is a crown begun for Heaven. 



THE SOLDIER'S REST 



SIR WALTER SCOTT 



Sir Walter Scott, who acquired great fame as a poet and 
historical novelist, was born at Edinburgh, in August, 1771, 
and died at Abbotsford, September 21, 1832. He was educated 
at the University of Edinburgh, and later studied law. His 
first success was in the publication of the "Lay of the Last 
Minstrel." Others of his works are "Marmion"; "Lady of 
the Lake"; "Rokeby"; "The Field of Waterloo," and the 
" Waverley Novels." His descriptions of scenes and events in 
real life cannot be excelled. 




Soldier, rest ! thy warfare o'er, 

Sleep the sleep that knows no breaking; 
Dream of battlefields no more, 

Days of danger, nights of waking. 
In our isle's enchanted hall, 

Hands unseen thy couch are strewing, 
Fairy strains of music fall, 

Every sense in slumber dewing. 
Soldier, rest ! thy warfare o'er, 

Sleep the sleep that knows no breaking; 
Dream of battlefields no more, 

Morn of toil, nor night of waking. 

No rude sound shall reach thine ear, 
Armor's clang, or war steed champing, 

Trump nor pibroch summon here, 
Mustering clan, or squadron tramping. 
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Yet the lark's shrill fife may come, 
At the daybreak from the fallow, 

And the bittern sound his drum, 
Booming from the sedgy shallow. 

Ruder sounds shall none be near, 

Guards nor warders challenge here ; 

Here's no war steed's neigh and champing. 

Shouting clans or squadrons stamping. 

Huntsman, rest! thy chase is done; 

While our slumb'rous spells assail ye, 
Dream not with the rising sun, 

Bugles here shall sound reveille. 
Sleep ! the deer is in his den ; 

Sleep! thy hounds are by thee lying; 
Sleep ! nor dream in yonder glen, 

How thy gallant steed lay dying. 
Huntsman rest! thy chase is done; 
Think not of the rising sun, 
For at dawning to assail ye, 
Here no bugle sounds reveille. 

— From " The Lady of the Lake'' 

t£* i£* i£* 

Be noble ! and the nobleness that lies 
In other men, sleeping but never dead, 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own. 

—Lowell. 



CARLO DOLCE. 

Art critics say that the pictures of the Blessed Virgin, 
now in existence, outnumber the pictures of all the saints 
combined. The influence which good 
pictures exert upon the world is to-day 
fully equal to the influence which good 
literature exerts ; but prior to the tinjp 
of general reading and cheap books, 
painting, statuary, and architecture 
were the chief means used to preserve 
thought and to transmit it to posterity. 

Carlo Dolce has left us a large num- 
ber of beautiful pictures, but most beau- 
tiful of all are his Madonnas. His 
" Mater Dolorosa " which is in the Uffizi gallery, in Florence, 
and his " Disturb Not His Slumbers," which is in the Cor- 
sini Palace, in Rome, are his best-known Madonnas. 

Some of his other pictures are: "St. Cecilia," in the 
Dresden gallery; "Angel of the Annunciation," in the 
Uflfizi gallery; "Poesy" and . " Speranza " in the Corsini 
Palace. His pictures are noted more for their beauty than 
for their strength or deep thought. 

Dolce was born in Florence in 1616 and died in the same 
city in 1686. 





FAILURE 

ROSA MULHOLLAND 

Rosa Mulholland (Lady Gilbert) was 
born in Belfast, Ireland. Her father, Dr. 
Joseph Stevenson Mulholland. was one of 
the leading physicians of Belfast, and he*- 
mother was a woman well able to guide 
and foster the young girl's literary taste. 
The Mulholland family all seem to be lit- 
erary. Rosa Mulholland 's articles, prose 
and poetry, have appeared in the leading 
English periodicals of America and Europe. 
She Las published a number of books, some 
of which are: "Wild Birds of Killeevy " ; 
"Dunmara"; "A Fair Emigrant"; 
"Banshee Castle"; "Hester's History"; 
" Nanno " ; " Onora " ; " Wicked Woods of 
Tobereevil " : "Twelve Months of My Life"; "Vagrant Verses," a volume 
of poems; and several tales for children. I11I891 she married Sir John 
Gilbert. 

The Lord who fashioned my hands for working, 

Set me a task, and it is not done ; 
I tried and tried since the early morning, 

And now to westward sinketh the sun. 

Noble the task that was kindly given 

To one so little and weak as I — 
Somehow my strength could never grasp it, 

Never, as days and years went by. 




Raphael 



PLATO AND ARISTOTLE 
(Detail front the "School of Athens ") 
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Others around me cheerfully toiling, 
Showed me their work as they passed away; 

Filled were their hands to overflowing, 
Proud were their hearts, and glad and gay. 

Laden with harvest spoils they entered 

In at the golden gate of their rest; 
Laid their sheaves at the feet of the Master, .. 
. Found their places among the blest. 

... i 

Happy be they who strove to help me, - 
Failing ever in spite of their aid ; 

Fain would their love ftave borne me onward, 
But I was unready and sore afraid. 

Now my taste will never be finished, 
And when the Master calleth my name, 

The Voice will find me still at my labor, 
Weeping beside it in very shame. 

v. • ^ - . * 

With empty hands I shall * ise to meet Him, 
And, when He looks for the fruits of years, 

Nothing have J to lay before Hfrn 
But broken efforts and bitter tears. 

Yet when He calls I fain would hasten — 
Mine eyes are dim and their light is gone; 

And I am as weary as though I carried 
A burden of beautiful work well done. 

I will fold my empty hands on my bosom, 
Meekly thus in the shape of His Cross; 

And the Lord who made them frail and feeble 
Maybe will pity their strife and loss. 



A CITY OF THE SKY 




"Armine"; "Child of 



CHRISTIAN REID 

Christian Reid, whose real name is Mrs. 
Frances C. Tiernan. was born at Salisbury, North 
Carolina. Since her marriage to James N. Tier- 
nan, she has resided in Mexico. Her book, 
"Land of the Sun," is called one of the very best 
books written about Mexico. She is one of the 
leading novelists of America. Some of her pub- 
lished books are: "Land of the Sun"; "Valerie 
Aylmer " ; "Morton House " ; " Heart of Steel " 
"Cecil's Fortune"; "A Question of Honor" 
"Armine Carmela"; "Philip's Restitution": 
4 His Victory " ; " Fairy Gold " ; " Nina's Atone- 
ment " ; " Mabel Lee " ; " Gentle Belle " ; " Land 
of the Sky"; "After Many Days"; "Ebb Tide' 
Mary." 

Brown, bare, savage in their wildness and grandeur, the 
mountains that enclose Zacatecas stand. As the train 
climbs their steep grades and winds in curve after curve 
around their great shoulders, there is a shifting panorama 
of deep gorges and towering heights, vast red-brown hillsides 
without a spear of vegetation, crossed only by the lines of 
white boundary stones that mark the extent of the different 
mining claims. As the city is approached, we see mine after 
mine in close succession, each*surrounded by massive stone 
walls, each marked by the curious, drum-like malacatas, the 
chimneys of its furnaces, and the square enclosure in which 
numbers of mules are working ore by the patio process. 
This is the center of one of the great silver districts of 
Mexico, and from these heights, of aspect so desolate and 
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forbidding, a kingdom's ransom in the precious metal has 
been drawn. 

" This is really very interesting," said the general, as the 
train winds around the mountain side, and it would be pos- 
sible to drop a stone into many of the reduction works 
which line the gorges, where men and mules look Lillipu- 
tian from the great altitude of the track. Broad, smooth 
roads led by easy gradients around the hillsides toward 
these mines, and along them pass constantly strings of laden 
burros, men in wide, white trousers and gaily striped blan- 
kets, horsemen with picturesque and fantastic accouter- 
ments shining in the sunlight. There is a stir of life and 
activity everywhere. All things indicate the center of a 
great industry and the neighborhood of a populous city, 
while in the crystalline clearness of the rarefied atmosphere, 
with the dazzling sunshine, intensely blue sky, and massive 
red brown heights, the whole picture is vivid and impressive 
in the extreme, full of color and absolutely foreign in every 
feature to the eyes that gaze with fascinated interest upon it. 

"And is it possible that all those are mines?" asked 
Dorothea somewhat incredulously — " those fortress-like 
masses of buildings, and those curious enclosures where 
strings of mules are walking about in black mud ? " 

" That black mud," said Russell, " is the precious silver 
ore, reduced to a pulp and united with quicksilver — an 
amalgamating process invented in Mexico soon after the 
Conquest. But see ! there is the first glimpse of Zacatecas ! " 

They all looked eagerly. Higher and higher the engine 
had been climbing, panting like some overburdened mon- 
ster, until suddenly there was a swiftly passing picture of a 
city that seemed transported from the Orient. Eastern like 
it looked with its mass of flat roofed houses, its shining 
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domes and slender towers, set in a deep, narrow valley and 
forming an indescribable mass of soft color, framed by the 
brown, rugged heights. Then the hills closed again, the 
beautiful picture was lost, and, with a final curve, the train 
stopped at the station of Zacatecas, although the city itseH 
remained hidden from sight. 

" How charming!" cried Dorothea as she sprang to her 
feet. " The whole thing has a look of magic. Great bare, 
savage heights, studded with fortresses for mines, and 
suddenly a glimpse of — Bagdad, is it? or Damascus? or 
Granada? — lying in the deep brown valley, glistening with 
a thousand tints, and disappearing like a phantom of the 
imagination." 

The first thing of which the party were conscious, when 
they stepped out upon the platform of the station, was the 
presence of a very chill and penetrating air, which made it 
necessary to button cloaks and overcloaks * closely. Miss 
Graham glanced reproachfully at Russell. 

" I thought," she observed, " that we should find warm 
weather in Mexico." 

" In Mexico, as elsewhere, it is likely to be cold on a 
mountain," Russell replied ; " and you must remember that 
we are at the very respectable elevation of about a mile and 
a half above the sea." 

"The temperature strikes me as quite pleasant," said 
the general. " Chilly, it is true, but bracing." 

" Whenever a temperature is cold enough to be disagree- 
able, it is supposed to be bracing," said Dorothea. " For 
my part, I object exceedingly to being braced. The very 
term implies unpleasantness." 

" What a picturesque throng of people," said Mrs. Long- 
don. " We have come into a new world indeed." 
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Whether new or old — and surely most old in its aspects 
and suggestions, alike of Europe and the ancient East — a 
wonderful world certainly to eyes fresh from the common- 
place life of modern America. The dark, graceful people, 
with their gentle manners and sweet toned speech, their 
costumes varied for every class and every occupation, 
seem separated by the distance of half the globe, rather 
than by a few hours of travel, from the world left be- 
hind. 

No wonder that the party paused and gazed, forgetful 
of all else for a moment, at the scene before them. It was 
such a scene as may be witnessed on the arrival of the train 
at the station of any important Mexican town, one which a 
moderate sojourn in the country renders very familiar, but 
which is full of striking novelty and interest to the new- 
comer. There were women with softly tinted faces and 
melting dark eyes, draped in the long blue scarfs, or rebozos, 
of the lower orders; men of the same class, with their slen- 
der, sinewy figures dressed in white cotton cloth, with bright 
colored zarpes tossed over their shoulders. Near by were 
porters, wearing the broad leather band by which they carry 
hundreds of pounds' weight upon their backs; vendors of 
fruits and sweets offering their commodities with insinuat- 
ing grace ; gentlemen in closely fitting trousers of cloth or 
buckskin, ornamented down the sides with rows of silver 
buttons, and with short, richly embroidered jacket and som- 
brero, also lavishly trimmed with silver. In the crowd were 
ladies with the black mantilla over their heads, or the abun- 
dant coils of their dark hair left uncovered while the draperv 
slips to their shoulders — all forming an assemblage so full 
of the color and grace in which modern life is for the most 
part conspicuously lacking, that no after impression can 
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deepen or efface the first strong sense of absolute strange- 
ness, and a picturesque quality altogether charming. 

But the general was meanwhile looking around for 
Zacatecas. "Where has the city hidden itself?" he asked, 
"and how are we to reach it? " 

44 By tramway, apparently," said Travers. " Carriages 
appear to be an unknown luxury here." 

" They are rather a useless luxury, as you will soon per- 
ceive," said Russell. 

Indeed, as they were borne down the steep slope of the 
hill on which the station stands, by a tram car that sped 
along as fast as its small and lively mules could gallop, they 
perceived that there was scant room for wheeled vehicles in 
the narrow, precipitous streets they entered. 

The valley in which the city lies is a ravine between 
steeply ascending heights, up the sides of which the build- 
ings have climbed in successive terraces, with a result very 
delightful to the eye, though probably not so admirable 
from a sanitary point of view. But 'notwithstanding the 
difficulties of the situation, the place has all the air of clean- 
liness that distinguishes Mexican cities. The prevailing 
tone of color is a soft terra-cotta, derived from the reddish- 
brown stone of which it is chiefly built. It harmonizes well 
with the deeper brown of the enclosing hills, the dazzling 
sapphire of the overarching sky, the richness of abounding 
sculpture, the jewel-like flash of the highly glazed tiles, and 
th$ brilliant touches of color in the garb of the people who 
fill the streets. Those streets ran up and down between 
houses built with Old World solidity, on that ancient model 
brought by the Moors into the Iberian peninsula so long 
ago, and thence borne across the western seas to the land 
of New Spain. 




ORANGE AND GREEN 

GERALD GRIFFIN 

Gerald Griffin was born at Limerick, Ireland, Decem- 
ber 12, 1803, and died at Cork, Ireland, June 12, 1840. He 
is a celebrated novelist, poet, and dramatist. Among his 
works are "The Invasion"; "The Rivals"; and his novel, 
"The Collegians," which lias been dramatized as "Colleen 
Bawn." His published works comprise a sufficient number, 
the names of which make quite a long list; but he is better 
known as " Gerald Griffin the Christian Brother, " than as 
an author. 

The night was falling dreary, 

In merry Bandon town, 
When in his cottage weary 

An Orangeman lay down. 
The summer sun in splendor 

Had set upon the vale, 
And shouts of " No surrender 1 " 

Arose upon the gale. 

Beside the waters, laving 

The feet of aged trees, 
The Orange banners waving, 

Flew boldly in the breeze — 
In mighty chorus meeting, 

A hundred voices join, 
And fife and drum are beating 
The " Battle of the Boyne," 
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Ha ! toward his cottage hieing, 

What form is speeding now 
From yonder thicket flying, 

With blood upon his brow ? 
" Hide — hide me, worthy stranger I 

Though green my color be, 
And in the Jay of danger 

May Heaven remember thee. 



" In yonder vale contending, 

Alone against that crew, 
My life and limbs defending, 

An Orangeman I slew. 
Hark ! hear that fearful warning, 

There's death in every tone — 
Oh, save jmy life till morning, 

And Heav'n prolong your own!" 

The Orange heart was melted, 

In pity to the green ; 
He heard the tale and felt it, 

His very soul within. 
" Dread not that angry warning, 

Though death be in its tone — 
I'll save your life till morning, 

Or I will lose my own." 

Now, round his lowly dwelling 
The angry torrent pressed, 

A hundred voices swelling, 
The Orangeman addressed— 
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" Arise, arise, and follow 
The chase along the plain ! 

In yonder stony hollow 
Your only son is slain ! " 

With rising shouts they gather 

Upon the track amain, 
And leave the childless father 

Aghast with sudden pain. 
He seeks the frighted stranger, 

In covert where he lay — 
" Arise ! " he said, " all danger 

Is gone and passed away I 

" I had a son — one only, 

One dear to me as life, 
Thy hand has left me lonely, 

In that accursed strife. 
I pledged my word to save thee, 

Until the storm should cease, 
I keep the pledge I gave thee- 1 - 

Arise, and go in peace 1 " 

The stranger soon departed, 

From that unhappy vale ; 
The father, broken hearted, 

Lay brooding o'er the tale. 
Full twenty summers after 

To silver turned his beard ; 
And yet the sound of laughter 

From him was never heard. 
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The night was falling dreary, 

In merry Wexford town, 
When in his cabin weary, 

A peasant laid him down. 
And many a voice was singing 

Along the summer vale, 
And Wexford town was ringing 

With shouts of " Granua Uile." 



Beside the waters, laving 

The feet of aged trees, 
The green flag, gaily waving, 

Was spread against the breeze ; 
In mighty chorus meeting, 

Loud voices filled the town, 
And fife and drum are beating, 

" Down Orangemen, lie down? 

Hark ! 'mid the stirring clangor, 

That woke the echoes there, 
Loud voices high in anger, 

Rise on the evening air. 
Like billows from the ocean, 

He sees them hurry on — 
And, 'mid the wild commotion, 

An Orangeman alone. 

" My hair," he said " is hoary, 
And feeble is my hand, 

And I could tell a story 

Would shame your cruel band. 
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Full twenty years and over 

Have changed my heart and brow, 
And I am grown a lover 

Of peace and concord now. 

"It was not thus I greeted 

Your brother of the green ; 
When fainting and defeated, 

I freely took him in. 
I pledged my word to save him, 

From vengeance rushing on, 
I kept the pledge I gave him, 

Though he had killed my son." 

That aged peasant heard him, 

And knew him as he stood, 
Remembrance kindly stirred him, 

And gentle gratitude. 
With gushing tears of pleasure, 

He pierced the listening train, 
" I'm here to pay the measure 

Of kindness back again ! " 

Upon his bosom falling, 

That old man's tears came down; 
Deep memory recalling 

That cot and fatal town. | 

" The hand that would offend thee, ' 

My being first shall end; 
I'm living to defend thee, 

My savior and my friend ! " ' 

i 
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He said, and slowly turning, 

Addressed the wondering crowd, . 
With fervent spirit burning, 

He told the tale aloud. 
Now pressed the warm beholders 

Their aged foe to greet ; 
They raised him on their shoulders 

And chaired him through the street. . 

As he had saved that stranger, 
From peril scowling dim, 
So in his day of danger 

Did Heaven remember him. 
By joyous crowds attended 

The worthy pair were seen 
And their flags that day were blended 

Of Orange and of Green. 

* * * 

IMMORTALITY OF THE CHURCH 

MOST REV. MARTIN JOHN SPALDING, D.D. 

Most Rev. Martin John Spalding was born in Kentucky, May 23, 1810, 
and died at Baltimore, February 7, 1872. He was ordained a priest at as 
early an age as the canons of the Church will allow, and later was made 
Bishop of Louisville. In 1864 he was made Archbishop of Baltimore. He is 
the author of " Evidences of Catholicity"; "History of the Reformation"; 
and "Miscellany." This last is a collection of most valuable essays. His 
"Introduction " to the English version of Darras's "History of the Church " 
is a masterpiece of composition. 

Amidst all this Babel-like confusion of dissent, and this 
rapid tendency to dissolution among the sects, what of the 
Catholic Church? Is she waning in her fortunes, diminish- 
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ing in her numbers, or losing her influence? Is her disso- 
lution threatened? Is her vitality even imperiled? 

The answer rises instinctively to the lips of every candid 
man : she was never stronger, never more thoroughly alive, 
than she is at this very day. Her terrible conflicts of eigh- 
teen centuries — conflicts which may continue for eighteen 
centuries more, should the world last so long — have left her 
more vigorous than ever. Her bishops were never before 
so numerous or devoted ; her priests never more active or 
influential ; her spirits never more buoyant ; her face never 
more radiant. 

She sends her missionaries to the most remote confines 
of the earth and to the farthest off islands of the sea with 
the same exuberant and hopeful zeal which marked the 
apostolic age; and her modern apostles still pant to win, 
and wear the crown of martydom, with the same burning 
charity and the same abounding joy as did their predeces- 
sors in the race of spiritual conquest in the halcyon days of 
her early history. In the often quoted language of Lord 
Macaulay : 

" Nor do we see any sign which indicates that the term 
of her long duration is approaching. She saw the com- 
mencement of all the governments, and of all the ecclesias- 
tical establishments that now exist in the world ; and we 
feel no assurance that she is not destined to see the end of 
them all. She was great and respected before the Saxon 
set foot on Britain — before the Frank had crossed the Rhine 
— when Grecian eloquence still flourished at Antioch — 
when idols were still worshiped in the Temple of Mecca. 
When we reflect on the tremendous assaults which she has 
survived, we find it difficult to conceive in what way she is 
to perish. ,, 
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Yes ; it is more than difficult, it is simply impossible that 
she should perish. He who said, " Heaven and earth may 
pass away, but My Word shall not pass away," built her 
securely upon a Rock, and He pledged His solemn word 
that " the gates of Hell should not prevail against her." 

History shows the faithful fulfilment of this divine proph- 
ecy and promise. Its verdict was already foreshadowed in 
other prophetic words of the inspired record: "And the 
rain fell, and the floods came, and they beat upon that 
House ; and it fell not, for it was founded on a Rock." 

This is the clew to the difficulty, the key of the position ; 
with it all is clear, without it history were an inextricable 
labyrinth. 

Strong as the rock of the ocean, which stems 
A thousand wild waves on the shore, 

she will stand unshaken amidst all the storms of the future, 
as she has nobly withstood all the storms of the past. 

* * * 

Oh, many a shaft at random sent, 
Finds mark the archer little meant ! 
And many a word at random spoken, 
May soothe, or wound a heart that's broken. 

— Scott. 





JOAN OF ARC 

REV. JOHN F. MULLANY, LL.D. 

Rev. John F. Mullany was born at Deer- 
field, New York, July 19, 1853. He attended 
the Christian Brothers' Academy in Utica, 
New York, and later Manhattan College, 
New York City, from which he graduated in 
the year 1875. He entered St. Joseph's eccle- 
siastical seminary, then at Troy, New York, 
and was ordained a priest May 22, 1880. He 
was for a time in Utica and Albany, but in 
1887 he was appointed pastor of the Church 
f St. John the Baptist, Syracuse. In ad- 
dition to his pastoral duties he has assisted 
in organizing reading circles, in establishing 
the Catholic Summer School of America at 

Cliff Haven, New York, and the Catholic Winter School at New Orleans. 
His articles are frequently seen in the Catholic magazines, and also in 
non-Catholic periodicals. Some of the books he has published are : " Catholic 
Church and American Institutions"; "Pioneer Church of the State of 
New York " ; " Literature and the Church " ; " Culture of the Spiritual Sense " ; 
" Dante and How to Read Him"; "Old and New Spain " ; "Catholic Edu- 
cation " ; "Month of Our Lady " ; "Month of St. Joseph." 

He has also edited a number of the literary works of his brother, Brother 
Azarias. 

A well-known and popular heroine is Joan of Arc. She 
is one of the most interesting characters in all history. 
Other heroic women have rendered great services to the 
human race in ancient and modern times. In Jewish his- 
tory we have many illustrious names ; Debora, who deliv- 
ered Israel from the hands of Jabin; Judith, who cut off the 
head of Holofernes, and Abigal, who prevented David from 
7 
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shedding innocent blood. Among the pagan nations we 
have distinguished names, whose noble deeds have been the 
themes of song and story. During the first centuries of the 
Christian era, and in all the ages since there have been 
noble maidens who deserved to be classed among the hero- 
ines of the world. The recitals of their patient sufferings 
for the faith of Jesus Christ have thrilled the world. The 
chivalry of the middle ages produced heroic examples in 
every country of Europe, but nearly all belonged to the 
higher classes. They were the wives and daughters of 
feudal princes and nobles. ,, 

It is remarkable that in that chivalric age a person should 
appear, as Joan of Arc, who rose from the humblest class, 
who could neither read nor write, a peasant girl without 
friends or influence, one living among the Vosges Moun- 
tains on the borders of Champagne and Lorraine, and that 
ahe should have performed deeds that have claimed the ad- 
miration of the world. 

Joan was born in the year 141 1, in the obscure village of 
Domremy, on the Meuse. She was the third daughter of a 
poor peasant of the place. She spent her youth with her 
parents, spinning, sewing, and attending to household du- 
ties. Though she could neither read nor write, her mind 
was early imbued with a high sense of duty. Joan was nat- 
urally devout, generous, and self-sacrificing. She devoted 
herself, when not needed at home, to nursing the sick, at- 
tending church, and teaching the village children their pray- 
ers. She was simple, natural, and gentle, the sweetest and 
purest girl in the little community. She was blessed with 
health and beauty and with a poetic spirit that loved roman- 
tic adventure. Her piety and modesty were most marked 
and her knowledge of Scriptural heroes and heroines has 
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always been a difficulty for her historians, who were puzzled 
as to how she gained this knowledge. 

When only thirteen years old, Joan saw visions and heard 
celestial voices telling her to be good and pure, and to trust 
in God. In these visions she affirmed that St. Michael, the 
archangel, appeared to her in glory, and also St. Catherine 
and St. Margaret, who encouraged her in virtue and indi- 
cated to her that a great mission was before her — that she 
was to deliver her king and country. 

At this period France was afflicted with a most cruel 
war which for nearly a century had been carried on between 
the kings of England and France. It had arisen from the 
claims of Edward I. to the throne. The whole country was 
distracted, forlorn, and miserable. The war had exhausted 
the resources of England as well as France. The victories 
of Crecy, Poictiers, and Agincourt, which shed such luster 
on England, were followed by reverses, miseries, and defeats. 
Provinces were gained and lost, yet no decisive results fol- 
lowed either victory or defeat. The French kings still re- 
tained their sovereignty. The city of Orleans was at last 
threatened by the English; and was soon in a state of siege. 
This was in 1428. At this critical moment Joan of Arc 
appeared upon the stage. With little of book knowledge, 
nothing gained from her own reading, she clearly compre- 
hended the condition of her country; and with the same 
confidence that David had in himself and in his God when 
he armed himself with a sling and a few pebbles to confront 
the full-grown giant of the Philistines, she, inspired by her 
heavenly visions, resolved to deliver France. 

She knew little about war, and had no knowledge 
of equestrian exercises. She had no friends, she had 
never met great people; she was poor and powerless, 
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and to the eye of the worldly wise her undertaking was 
absurd. 

It was with great difficulty that Joan obtained an inter- 
view with Brudricourt, the governor of Vancouleurs. He 
laughed at her and bade her uncle take her home and chas- 
tise her for her presumption. She returned to her home, 
but with her plans unchanged. The heavenly voices en- 
couraged her and the common people believed in her, and 
again she sought the governor, claiming that God had sent 
her. 

There was a something so strange, so persistent, so hon- 
est about her that he reported her case to the king. The 
people came forth and supported her claim and demanded 
that she be given a hearing. They presented her with a 
horse and the dress of a soldier, and the Governor at last 
yielded to her request, furnished her with a sword, and gave 
her a letter to the king. 

She left without seeing her parents, which was one of 
the subsequent charges brought against her, and prosecuted 
her journey amid great perils and fatigues. After twelve 
days Joan reached Chion, where the king was tarrying. 
Here new difficulties arose ; the king would riot see her, the 
Archbishop of Rheims, the prime minister, was against her; 
so were the most influential courtiers, and so were the 
learned professors of the universities. However, she found 
favor in the eyes of many of the women of the court. They 
spoke well of her, for her conduct was modest and irre- 
proachable ; and after two days she was admitted to the castle, 
the Count Vendome leading her into the royal presence. 

Charles stood disguised among a crowd of nobles all 
richly dressed ; but in her visions this poor girl had seen 
more glories than any earthly court and she was undis- 
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mayed. To the king, whom she immediately recognized, she 
repeated these words, " I am Joan, the maid sent by God to 
save France," and she demanded troops to begin the most 
difficult task. 

The king was cautious ; he sent two monks to her native 
village to inquire about her, while nobles and ecclesiastics 
cross-questioned her. She was, however, treated courte- 
ously and given in charge to the king's lieutenant, whose 
wife was a woman of virtue and piety. Many distinguished 
people visited her in the castle to which she was assigned, 
and she made a good impression by her modesty, good 
sense, and sublime enthusiasm. 

It was long debated in the royal council whether she 
should be accepted or rejected ; but as affairs were in an 
exceedingly critical condition and Orleans was on the point 
of surrender, it was concluded to listen to her voice. Joan 
fearlessly stood before the king and princes and nobles and 
generals, as a messenger from heaven. Her mission was to 
direct them what to do. What was rank or learning to her, 
if she was sent by a Voice that spoke to her soul, and that 
voice was from God? In the discharge of her duty, all men 
were alike in her eyes; the distinction of rank faded away 
in the mighty issue she wished to bring about, which meant 
the rescue of France from foreign enemies. 

Thus began one of the strangest and grandest missions 
ever performed by a woman. Obstacle after obstacle arose, 
until at last Joan, mounted on her white charger and clad in 
armor, as her heavenly directors had commanded, headed an 
army that faced the enemy. Joan herself did not fight, but 
her presence and manner aroused the enthusiasm of the 
troops. The officers led the assault, but the maid directed 
their movements. 
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History tells the results, tells of the victories obtained 
by this peasant maid, and how she freed her country from 
a foreign power and gave to her king a crown. It tells, 
also, of how those whom she benefited rewarded her. How, 
after a trial, considered unfair by many, she was taken in 
a cart, under a guard of eight hundred soldiers, to the 
market-place in Rouen, where she was fastened to a stake 
surrounded by fagots which were set on fire, and the 
flames mounted up and up, forming a halo over her head, 
and illuminating the sweet, pure face. The last look on 
this face was one full of peace and happiness. The women 
of France honored her in life and revered her in death. 

She died saying, " Jesus, Jesus, my Lord and God, have 
mercy on me." 

* * * 



A FINE DAY 

MICHAEL DRAYTON 

Clear had the day been from the dawn, 

All chequered was the sky, 
Thin clouds like scarfs of cobweb lawn 

Veiled heaven's most glorious eye. 
The wind had no more strength than this, 

That leisurely it blew, 
To make one leaf the next to kiss 

That closely by it grew. 




CHALUZ CASTLE 

LOUISE IMOGENE GUINEY 

Louise Imogene Guiney, one among the 
very best of American poets, and, also, an es- 
sayist, was born in Boston in 1861. She was 
educated at private schools and graduated from 
the famous Sacred Heart Academy at Elm- 
hurst, Providence, Rhode Island. Some of her 
published works are: "Wild Ride"; "The 
White Sail " ; " Monsieur Henri, a Footnote to 
French History"; "A Roadside Harp"; "A s 
Little English Gallery." 

Miss Guiney has spent several years in 
Europe ; most of her time abroad has been given 

to gathering information from the libraries of England for use in her liter- 
ary work. 

There sped, at hint of treasure 

Dug from the garden-mold, 
Word to the doughty vassal: 

" Thy sovereign claims the gold ! " 
" Nay, Richard, come and wrest it ! " 

Said Vidomar the bold. 

Uprose the Lion-hearted, 

He locked his armor on ; 
And over the seas that morrow, 

Around his gonfalon, 
The crash and hiss of battle 

Blazed up, and mocked the sun. 
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King Richard led his bowmen 
By Chaluz dark and high ; 

Like rain and rack they followed 
His flashing storm blue eye : 

Forth peered Bertrand de Gourdon 
From the turret stair thereby. 

Through morris-pikes and halberds 
The king rode out and in, 

His horse in gaudy trappings, 
His saber drawn and thin : 

Down knelt Bertrand de Gourdon 
His strongbow at his chin. 

O shrill that arrow quivered ! 

And fierce and awful broke 
Acclaim in billowy thunder 

From all the foreign folk, 
At mighty Richard fallen 

Beneath a foreign oak ! 

Then leaped his English barons, 

Converging from afar, 
And loosed the flood of slaughter 

To the gates of Vidomar; 
And seized Bertrand de Gourdon, 

As clouds enmesh a star. 

They brought the bright-cheeked archer 
Who scoffed not, neither feared, 

To the tent ringed in with faces 
That menaced in their beard ; 
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But the king's face lay before him 
In the lamplight semisphered. 

The king's self, stern and pallid, 
Gazed at the lad that day, 

And as if dreams were on him 
Besought him gently : " Say, 

Bertrand de Gourdon ! wherefore 
Thou tak'st my life away ? " 

" To venge my martyr-father, 
My foster-brethren three : 

In the name of thy dead foemen 
This thing I did to thee ! " 

And Richard perished, sighing: 
" Forgive him. Set him free ! " 

Alas for that late loving 
By sensechals betrayed ! 

While yet upon his lashes 
The holy tear delayed, 

They bound Bertrand de Gourdon 
They slew him in the glade. 

Alas for noble spirits 

Whom fates perverse befall I 

Whence David in his beauty 
Gave healing unto Saul : 

The jeering wind beats ever 
On Chaluz castle wall* 




VECELLI TITIAN 

Artists have selected a number of the best pictures in 
the world and have called them the great masterpieces. 
There are twelve paintings which the 
majority of artists call the greatest 
in the world, and one of those twelve 
is the " Assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin," by Titian (see Book Six). 

Titian was born at Cadore, in the 
Fruilian Alps, in 1477, and died in 
Venice, in 1576. Ninety-nine years 
means a long life; but in Titian's 
case it was a life full of work well 

done, work evidenced by the large number of his excellent 
pictures which are now in galleries in Europe, and a few in 
the United States. 

One day when Titian was looking at a painting by Cor- 
reggio, it is related that as he turned away he said : " If I 
were not Titian I would like to be Correggio." 

There are several of his pictures in the Dresden gallery ; 
one of which is the well-known "Christ and the Tribute 
Money." The colors in this picture are lifelike, and the 
manner in which our Lord turns and looks at the crafty 
Pharisee, expresses power and discernment as well as sor- 
row for sin. 

" The Presentation of the Blessed Virgin in the Tem- 
ple," is a favorite with many, particularly with those who 
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have special love for the holy and obedient childhood of the 
Mother of God. 

The " Death of St. Peter the Martyr," was destroyed by 
fire about 1897. This picture represents a Dominican 
Monk, Peter of Verona, who was slain when returning from 
a Council of the Church. The saint was passing through a 
lonely wood w T hen the assassin sprang upon him. 

The best art critics say that Titian was the greatest por- 
trait painter the world has ever known. Some of the most 
lifelike and lasting portraits of the popes and kings of his 
day, and of other famous individuals, were painted by Titian. 
His " Martyrdom of St. Lawrence " is in the Jesuit church 
at Venice. 

j* j* j* 



Dare to do right ; dare to be true ; 

The failings of others can never save you ; 

Stand by your conscience, your honor, your faith — 

Stand like a hero, and battle till death ! 



OPPORTUNITY 

RIGHT REVEREND JOHN L. SPALDING. D.D. 

How shall I live? How shall I make the most of my 
life and put it to the best use? How shall I become a man 
and do a man's work? This, and not politics or trade or 
war or pleasure, is the question. The primary considera- 
tion is not how one shall get a living, but how he shall live, 
for if he live rightly, whatever is needful he shall easily find. 
Life is opportunity, and therefore its whole circumstance 
may be made to serve the purpose of those who are bent on 
self-improvement, on making themselves capable of doing 
thorough work. 

Opportunity is a word which, like so many others that 
are excellent, we get from the Romans. It means near 
port, close to haven. It is a favorable occasion, time, or 
place for learning or saying or doing a thing. It is an invi- 
tation to seek safety and refreshment, an appeal to make 
escape from what is low and vulgar, and to take refuge in 
high thoughts and worthy deeds, from which flows increase 
of strength and joy. It is omnipresent. 

What we call evils, as poverty, neglect, and suffering, 
are, if we are wise, opportunities for good. Death itself 
teaches life's value not less than its vanity. It is the back- 
ground against which its worth and beauty stand forth in 
clear relief. Its dark form follows us like our shadow, to 
bid us win the prize while yet there is time ; to teach that if 
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we live in what is permanent, the destroyer cannot blight 
what we know and love ; to urge us, with a power that be- 
longs to nothing else, to lay the stress of all our hoping and 
doing on the things that cannot pass away. 

" Poverty," says Ouida, " is the north wind that lashes 
men into Vikings." " Lowliness is young ambition's lad- 
der." What is more pleasant than to read of strong-hearted 
youths, who, in the midst of want and hardships of many 
kinds, have clung to books, feeding, like bees to flowers ? 
By the light of pine logs, in dim-lit garrets, in the fields fol- 
lowing the plow, in early dawns when others are asleep, they 
ply their blessed task, seeking nourishment for the mind, 
a thirst for truth, yearning for full sight of the high worlds 
of which they have caught faint glimpses ; happier now, 
lacking everything save faith and a great purpose, than in 
after years when success shall shower on them applause and 

gold \ 

Life is good, and opportunities of becoming and doing 

good are always with us. Our house, our table, our tools, 
our books, our city, our country, our language, our business, 
our profession, — the people who love us and those who hate, 
they who help and they who oppose — what is all this but 
opportunity? Wherever we be there is opportunity of turn- 
ing to gold the dust of daily happenings. If snow and storm 
keep me at home, is not here an invitation to» turn to the 
immortal silent ones who never speak unless they are ad : 
dressed? If loss or pain or wrong befall me, shall they not 
show me the soul of good there is in things evil ? Good 
fortune may serve to persuade us that the essential good is 
a noble mind and a conscience without flaw. Success will 
make plain the things in which we fail ; failure shall spur 
us on to braver hope and striving. If I am left alone, yet 
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God and all the heroic dead are with me still. If a great 
city is my dwelling place, the superficial life of noise and 
haste shall teach me how blessed a thing it is to live within 
in the company of true thoughts and high resolves. 

Whatever can help me to think and love, whatever can 
give me strength and patience, whatever can make me hum- 
ble and serviceable, though it be a trifle light as air, is oppor- 
tunity, whose whim it is to hide in unconsidered things, in 
chance acquaintance and casual speech, in the falling of an 
apple, in floating weeds, or the accidental explosion in a 
chemist's mortar. 

Wisdom is habited in plainest garb, and she walks mod- 
estly, unheeded of the gaping and wondering crowd. She 
rules over the kingdom of little things, in which the lowly 
minded hold the places of privilege. Her secrets are re- 
vealed to the careful, the patient, and the humble. They 
may be learned from the ant or the flower that blooms in 
some hidden spot, or from the lips of husbandmen and 
housewives. He is wise who finds a teacher in every man, 
an occasion to improve in every happening, for whom nothing 
is useless or in vain. If one whom he has trusted prove 
false, he lays it to the account of his own heedlessness, and 
resolves to become more observant. If men scorn him, he 
is thankful that he need not scorn himself. If they pass 
him by, it is enough for him that truth and love still remain. 
If he is thrown with one who bears himself with ease and 
grace, or talks correctly in pleasantly modulated tones, or 
utters what can spring only from a sincere and a generous 
mind — there is opportunity. If he chance to find himself in 
the company of the rude, their vulgarity gives him a higher 
estimate of the worth of breeding and behavior. The hap- 
piness and good fortune of his fellows add to his own. If 
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they are beautiful or wise or strong, their beauty, wisdom, 
and strength shall in some way help him. 

The merry voices of children bring gladness to his heart ; 
the songs of birds wake melody there. Whoever anywhere, 
in any age, spoke noble words or performed heroic deeds, 
spoke and wrought for him. For him Moses led the people 
forth from bondage ; for him the three hundred perished at 
Thermopylae; for him Homer sang; for him Demosthenes 
denounced the tyrant; for him Columbus sailed the un- 
traveled sea; for him Galileo gazed on the starry vault; for 
him the blessed Saviour died. 

He knows that whatever diminishes his good will to 
men, his sympathy with them, even in their blindness and 
waywardness, makes him poorer, and he, therefore, finds 
means to convert their faults even into opportunities for 
loving them more. The rivalries of business and politics, 
the shock of conflicting aims and interests, the prejudices 
and perversities of men, shall not cheat him of his own good 
by making him less just or kind. He stands with the Eter- 
nal for righteousness, and will not suffer that fools or crimi- 
nals divert him to lower ends. If we have but the right 
mind, all things, even those that hurt, help us. " That which 
befits us," says Emerson, " embosomed in beauty and won- 
der as we are, is cheerfulness and courage, and the endeavor 
to realize our aspirations. The life of man is the true ro- 
mance which when it is valiantly conducted yields the imag- 
ination a higher joy than any fiction." May we not make 
the stars and the mountains and the all-enduring earth min- 
ister to tranquillity of soul, to elevation of mind, and to pa- 
tient striving ? Have not the flowers and the human eye 
and the look of heaven when the sun first appears or departs, 
power to show us that God is beautiful and good? 
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Shall not the great, calm Mother whose fair face, despite 
the storms and battles of all the ages, is still full of repose 
and strength, teach us the wisdom of brave work without 
noise or hurry? It seems scarcely possible to live in the 
presence of nature and not be cured of vanity and conceit. 
When we see how gently and patiently she effaces or beau- 
tifies all traces of convulsions, agonies, defeats, and enmi- 
ties, we feel that we are able to overcome hate and envy and 
all ignoble passions. 

Since life is great, nay, of inestimable value, no opportu- 
nity by which it may be improved can be small. Higher 
things remain to be done than have yet been accomplished. 
God and His universe still wait on each individual soul, 
offering opportunity. In the midst of the humble and in- 
evitable realities of daily life each one must seek out for 
himself the way to better worlds. Our power, our worth, 
will be proportionate to the industry and perseverance with 
which we make right use of the ever-recurring minor occa- 
sions, whether for becoming or for doing good. Opportu- 
nity is not wanting — there is place and means for all — but 
we lack will, we lack faith, hope and desire, we lack watch- 
fulness, meditation, and earnest striving, we lack aim and 
purpose. 

Do we imagine that it is not possible to lead a high 
life in a lowly room? That one may not be a hero, sage, 
or saint in a factory or a coal-pit, at the handle of a plow 
or the throttle of the engine ? We are all in the center 
of the same world and whatever happens to us is great, if 
there be greatness in us. The disbelievers in opportunity 
are voluble with excuses. They cannot; they have no 
lesiure ; they have not the means. But they can if they 
will ; leisure to improve one's self is never wanting, and they 
8 
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who seek find the means. There is always opportunity to 
do right, though he who does it stand alone, like Abdiel, 

" Among innumerable false, unmoved, 
Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified." 

* * * 



THE BABE OF BETHLEHEM 

CONDfi B. PALLEN 



Cond£ Benoist P allen, LL.D., an 
American writer and lecturer, was born in 
St. Louis, Missouri, in 1858. He is a de- 
scendant of Chevalier Benoist, who was sent 
by Louis XIV. to govern certain French pos- 
sessions in the New World. He was grad- 
uated from Georgetown University, Wash- 
ington, U. C, in 1880. Since graduation he 
has devoted his time to literature. He has 
published the " Philosophy of Literature," 
"Epochs of Literature," "The Feast of Thal- 
archus," "The New Rubaiyat," and "The 
Death of Sir Launcelot. '-' 



O cruel manger, how bleak, how bleak ! 

For the limbs of the Babe, my God ; 
Soft little limbs on the cold, cold straw; 

Weep, O eyes, for thy God ! 

Bitter ye winds in the frosty night 

Upon the Babe, my God, 
Piercing the torn and broken thatch ; 

Lament, O heart, for thy God I 
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Bare is the floor, how bare, how bare 

For the Babe's sweet mother, my Godf 
Only a stable for mother and Babe ; 
How cruel the world, my God, 

Cast out, cast out, by His brother men, 

Unknown the Babe, my God; 
The ox and the ass alone are there ; 

Soften, O heart, for thy God ! 

Dear little arms and sweet little hands, 
That stretch for thy mother, my God ; 

Soft baby eyes to the mother's eyes ; 
Melt, O heart, for thy God ! 

WaAeii touches on mother's heart, 

Fingers of the Babe, my God; \ 

Dear baby lips to her virgin breast, , 

The virgin mother of God. 

The shepherds have come from the hills to adore 
The Babe in the manger, my God ; 

Mary and Joseph welcome them there; 
Worship, O soul, thy God ! 

But I alone may not come near 
The Babe in the manger, my God ; 

Weep for thy sins, O heart, and plead 
With Mary, the mother of God. 

May I not come, oh, just to the door, 

To see the Babe, my God ; 
There will I stop, and kneel and adore, 

And weep for my sins, Q God ! 
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But Mary smiles, and rising up, 

In her arms the Babe, my God, 
She comes to the door and bends her down, 

With the Babe in her arms, my God ! 

Her sinless arms in my sinful arms 

Places the Babe, my God ; 
" He has come to take thy sins away ; " 

Break, O heart, for thy God ! 

«£* %2* «£• 

RELIGIOUS UNREST 

REV. MORGAN M. SHEEDY 

Rev. Morgan M. Sheedy is a graduate of 
the world-famed college of Maynooth, Ireland. 
He made his studies there during the presidency 
of Dr. Russell, the uncle of Chief Justice Russell 
of England. Father Sheedy was ordained in 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, September 23, 1876, and 
for a time was a professor in Saint Michael's 
Seminary. He has done a large amount of good 
work in establishing reading circles and libraries. 
He is the founder of the Pittsburg Polytechnic 
Society and an active member of many of the 
literary clubs of the country. He was the first 

president of the Catholic Summer School of America* His lecture before 
the Child Study Congress, in New York, in 1897, attracted the attention of 
the educators and social workers of the whole country. 

His articles have appeared in the leading periodicals. Some of his books 
are: "Christian Unity;" "Social Problems." 

What a distinguished political writer once said of France 
during its first Revolution, that " it had torn itself from the 
family of nations and become the antagonist of all," may be 
applied with equal force and truth to those Christian com- 
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munities that embraced the principles of the religious revolt 
of the sixteenth century. Three hundred years have been 
required to show fully " how much those blind have erred 
who make themselves the guides of men " in spiritual affairs. 

The present disturbances and bitter dissensions in the 
various denominations are logically due to the false princi- 
ples laid down by the early reformers. The spirit of change 
and revision of creeds is everywhere asserting itself. There 
is a strong demand for the adjustment of Protestant for- 
mulas so that they may be acceptable to those holding the 
most liberal views. There is a rude battering down of 
ancient idols and landmarks that fills the minds of steady- 
going church people with alarm. And all this goes on in 
the name and interest of truth. History, science, and bibli- 
cal criticism are invoked to shatter not only forms of belief, 
but the very foundations themselves upon which that belief 
rests. There is a cry, which will soon make itself heard in 
many quarters, for a new reformation. Men talk vaguely 
about and earnestly desire a re-union of Christendom. 
Some take to prophesying, and say that in fifty years from 
now, as far as the United States is concerned, the Catholic 
Church and infidelity will have absorbed all that is left of 
Protestantism. And in truth it looks as if this prophecy 
would be fulfilled. 

If this be the condition of the non-Catholic world to-day, 
it is obvious that the Reformation and its principles have 
helped to bring about this state of things. Looking back- 
ward one can easily trace, step by step, the origin, growth, 
and development of the almost innumerable divisions of 
Protestantism from the fundamental principle of private 
judgment so strongly laid down by the first reformers. 
Having rejected the authority of the Church, which was 
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constituted by the Divine Founder of our religion "the 
pillar and ground of Truth," a mere fallible, since it was 
human, guidance was all that was left. Instead of Him, 
who was the Way and the Light, men were satisfied to fol- 
low their own ways and their own feeble lights ; blind leaders 
of the blind, with such results as every honest Christian 
deplores. 

It was foretold by our Divine Lord that scandals would 
exist in the Church. Heresy and schism are justly counted 
among the greatest scandals. Hence one need not be sur- 
prised to find almost every age having a characteristic scan- 
dal. Heresies made their appearance in the very days of 
the Apostles and have continued down to the present time. 
All the early divisions in the Church were, however, trifling 
when compared with the great schism inaugurated by Martin 
Luther. 

The single act of Luther in rejecting the divine authority 
of the Catholic Church rent Christendom in pieces. 

Up to the first quarter of the sixteenth century the unity 
and traditions of the Church remained unbroken. At that 
time began such a falling away from the one Fold of the one 
Shepherd, the like of which the world never before wit- 
nessed. Then a movement began that aroused feelings of 
the most bitter and lasting hatred, which only the tolerance 
of our age has helped in a large measure to subdue. How 
far the scepticism, indifferentism, and materialism of the 
present day are traceable to the false principles then put 
forth we shall notice later on. Martin Luther has been 
generally regarded as the chief author and apostle of the 
doctrine of spiritual independence; prior to the date, as 
every body knows, that the fallen monk quitted the convent, 
leaving beads and breviary behind him, and went forth to 
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publicly renounce allegiance to the successor of the Fisher- 
man, the Christian commonwealths of Europe were a unit 
in their faith. The creed which knit together the various 
races of Christendom was short and simple indeed. It was 
summed up in the words : " I believe in the One, Holy, 
Catholic, and Apostolic Church." 

The foundation on which belief in this article of the 
creed rested seemed immovable ; the arguments in support 
of it were irresistible and well calculated to produce in sober 
minds a certainty approaching almost a scientific demonstra- 
tion. Intelligent men reasoned thus: "Almighty God 
founded a Church, or He did not; if He did, He was bound 
to preserve it, more especially if He promised to do so. 
That Church which comes down to us in an unbroken suc- 
cession from the Divine Founder and His Apostles, with 
every mark of its divine origin visibly stamped upon it, must, 
undoubtedly, be the Church of God." From this line of 
reasoning there was not, nor can there be, any logical escape. 

«£• «£• «£• 

He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small ; 

For the dear Lord who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 

^-Coleridge. 




AT LOURDES 

REV. ARTHUR BARRY O'NEILL, C.S.C. 

Rev. Arthur Barry O'Neill, C.S.C, was born 
September i, 1858, at St. George, New Bruns- 
wick. 

When only fourteen years of age he entered St. 
Joseph's College. His college career was a bril- 
liant one, and be was graduated with honor in 
1877. He was ordained a priest' in 1882 and in 
1990 became professor of rhetoric in Notre Dame 
University, Indiana. In 1892 he returned to St. 
Joseph's in New Brunswick, where he became 
director of English studies. He has been a con- 
tributor to the Ave Maria, the American Eccle- 
siastical Review ; Donahoe* s Magazine, and other Catholic periodicals. 

His volume of poems, "Between Whiles," which appeared in 1899, has 
been received with favor. 

Before thy shrine I knelt, O gracious Mother, — 

The far-famed shrine amid the Pyrenees, — 
And vainly sought the rising sobs to smother, 

The while I murmured low my fervent pleas. 
The Cave's swift waters ceased their noisy brawling, 

Soft breezes crooned a melody divine, 
One almost heard the benedictions falling 

With ceaseless rustling there before thy shrine. 

Before thy shrine where myriad tapers gleaming 
Around thy statue shone as mimic suns, 

I knelt and gazed upon thy features beaming 
With sweet compassion on earth's stricken ones. 
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The blind, the halt, the palsied there were kneeling, 
All confident that thou wouldst ne'er decline 

To grant their prayers, their sore afflictions healing, 
As others thou hast healed before thy shrine. 

Before thy shrine, O tender hearted Virgin, 

The soul's perceptions take a wider scope ; 
There, all the heart's emotions blend and merge in 

One fervent act of mingled love and hope. 
There, earth becomes as nowhere else the portal, 

The very threshold of thy Home divine ; 
And earth's poor children taste of bliss immortal, 

The while they weeping kneel before thy shrine. 

«£* •£* «£« 
A NOBLE REVENGE . 

THOMAS D„E QUINCEY 

Thomas de Quincey, a distinguished English essayist, was born at 
Greenheys, Manchester, August 15, 1785 and died at Edinburgh, December 
8, 1859. He received a good education, spending some time at Oxford. In 
1821 he established his reputation as a writer by the appearance of the narra- 
tive entitled " Confessions of an English Opium-Eater." He afterwards con- 
tributed to Blackwood' s Magazine and the Edinburgh Gazette. He wrote 
"Logic of Political Economy" and "Klosterheim." 

A young officer had so far forgotten himself, in a mo- 
ment of irritation, as to strike a private soldier, full of per- 
sonal dignity, and distinguished for his courage. The inex- 
orable laws of military discipline forbade to the injured 
soldier any practical redress — he could look for no retalia- 
tion by acts. Words only were at his command, and, in a 
tumult of indignation, as he turned away, the soldier said to 
his officer that he would " make him repent it," This, wear- 
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ing the shape of a menace, naturally rekindled the officer's 
anger, and intercepted any disposition which might be rising 
within him toward a sentiment of remorse ; and thus the 
irritation between the two young men grew hotter than 
before. 

Some weeks after this a partial action took place with 
the enemy. Suppose yourself a spectator, and looking down 
into a valley occupied by the two armies. They are facing 
each other in martial array. But it is no more than a skir- 
mish which is going on ; in the course of which, however, 
an occasion suddenly arises for a desperate service. A re- 
doubt, which has fallen into the enemy's hands, must be re- 
captured at any price, and under circumstances of all but 
hopeless difficulty. 

A strong party has volunteered for the service. There 
is a cry for somebody to head them. You see a soldier step 
out from the ranks to assume this dangerous leadership. 
The party moves rapidly forward, and in a few minutes it is 
swallowed up from your eyes in clouds of smoke. For one 
half hour, from behind these clouds, you receive hieroglyphic 
reports of bloody strife — fierce repeating signals, flashes 
from the guns, rolling musketry, and exulting hurras ad- 
vancing or receding, slackening or redoubling. 

At length all is over. The redoubt has been recovered; 
that which was lost is found again ; the jewel which has 
been made captive is ransomed with blood. Crimsoned 
with glorious gore, the wreck of the conquering party is re- 
lieved, and at liberty to return. From the river you see it 
ascending. The plume-crested officer in command rushes 
forward, with his left hand raising his hat in homage to the 
blackened fragments of what was once a flag, while with his 
right hand he seizes that of the leader, though not more 
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than a private from the ranks. That perplexes you not ; 
mystery you see none in that. For distinctions of order 
perish, ranks are confounded ; " high and low " are words 
without a meaning, and to wreck goes every notion or feel- 
ing that divides the noble from the noble, or the brave man 
from the brave. 

But wherefore is it that now, when suddenly they wheel 
into mutual recognition, suddenly they pause? This sol- 
dier, this officer — who are they? O reader, once before 
they had stood face to face — the soldier that was struck, the 
officer that struck him. Once again they are meeting; and 
the gaze of armies is upon them. If for a moment a doubt 
divides them, in a moment the doubt has perished. One 
glance exchanged between them publishes the forgiveness 
that is sealed forever. 

As one who recovers a brother whom he had accounted 
dead, the officer sprang forward, threw his arms around the 
neck of the soldier and kissed him, as if he were some 
martyr glorified by that shadow of death from which he was 
returning; while, on his part, the soldier, stepping back, and 
carrying his hand through the beautiful motions of the 
military salute to a superior, makes this immortal answer — 
that answer shut up forever the memory of the indignity 
offered to him, even for the last time alluding to it : " Sir," 
he said, " I told you before that I would make you repent it." 

j« j« j« 

To thine own self be true, 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any man. 

— Shakespeare. 
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IN THE SANCTUARY 

MARY E. MANNIX 

He is waiting, ever waiting, 

Through the brightness of the day, 
Through the sound of many footsteps 

And the clamor of the way. 
From the first glad hours of morning 

To the solemn hush of noon r : • 
Through the bleakness .of December, 

And the sultriness of Jtiae. 

He is waiting, He is waiting, 
i , ^Through the stillness of the night, 
When the moon rides high in heaven, 

And the silent stars are bright; 
Where the pale lamp burns forever, 
v Like a guide to weary feet, 
And the very silencie murmurs: 

" Wanderer, pause, the rest is sweet." 

He is waiting, eyer waiting* 

Through the days and months and years, 
He has peace for bruised spirits ; 

He has balm for bitter tears. 
On the cross, through death and anguish, 

Once He made us all His own. 
O ye thoughtless sons of Adam, 

Shall He wait and watch alone? 



THE RIDE OF JENNIE McNEAL 

WILL CARLETON 

Paul Revere was a rider bold — 
Well has his valorous deed been told ; 
That ride to Aix was a glorious one — 
Often it has been dwelt upon. 
But why should men do all the deeds 
On which the love of a patriot feeds? 
Hearken to me, while I reveal 
The dashing ride of Jennie McNeal. 

On a spot as pretty as might be found 

In the dangerous length of the Neutral Ground, 

In a cottage cozy, and all their own, 

She and her mother lived alone. 

Safe were the two, with their frugal store, 

From all of the many who passed their door; 

For Jennie's mother was strange to fears, 

And Jennie was large for fifteen years; 

With fun her eyes were glistening, 

Her hair was the hue of a blackbird's wing. 

And while the friends who knew her well 

The sweetness of her heart could tell, 

A gun that hung on the kitchen wall, 

Looked solemnly quick to heed her call ; 
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And they who were evil minded knew 

Her nerve was strong, and her aim was true ; 

So all, kind words and acts did deal 

To generous, black-eyed Jennie McNeal. 

One night, when the sun had crept to bed, 

And rain clouds lingered overhead, 

And sent their pearly drops for proof 

To drum a tune on the cottage roof ; 

Close after a knock at the outer door, 

There entered a dozen dragoons or more. 

Their red coats, stained by the muddy road, 

That they were British soldiers showed ; 

The captain his hostess bent to greet, 

Saying: " Madam, please give us a bit to eat; 

We will pay you well, and it may be I 

This bright eyed girl for pouring our tea ; I 

Then we must dash ten miles ahead ; I 

To catch a rebel colonel abed. I 

He is visiting home, as doth appear; I 

We will make his pleasure cost him dear." j 

And they fell on the hasty supper with zeal, 

Close watched the while by Jennie McNeal. 

For the gray haired colonel they hovered near 
Had been her true friend — kind and dear; 
And oft, in her younger days, had he 
Right proudly placed her upon his knee, 
And told her stories, many a one 
Concerning the French war lately done ; 
And oft together the two friends were, 
And many the arts he had taught to her, 
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She had hunted by his fatherly side ; 
He had shown her how to fence and ride ; 
And once had said, " The time may be 
Your skill and courage may stand by me." 
So sorrow for him she could but feel, 
Brave, grateful hearted Jennie McNeal. 

With never a thought or a moment more, 
Bareheaded she slipped from the cottage door ; 
Ran out where the horses were left to feed, 
Unhitched and mounted the captain's steed, 
And down the hilly and rock strewn way 
She urged the fiery horse of gray. 
Around her slender and cloakless form 
Pattered and moaned the ceaseless storm ; 
Secure and tight, a gloveless hand 
Grasped the reins with stern command ; 
And full and black her long hair streamed, 
Whenever the ragged lightning gleamed, 
And on she rushed for the colonel's weal, 
Brave, lioness hearted Jennie McNeal. 

Hark! from the hills a moment mute, 
Came a clatter of hoofs in hot pursuit ; 
And a cry from the foremost trooper said, 
" Halt ! or your blood be on your head ! " 
She heeded it not, and not in vain 
She lashed the horse with the bridle rein. 
So into the night the gray horse strode ; 
His shoes heaved fire from the rocky road ; 
And the high-born courage, that never dies, 
Flashed from his rider's coal-black eyes. 
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The pebbles flew from the fearful race ; 
The rain drops splashed on her glowing face. 
" On, on, brave beast ! " with loud appeal, 
Cried eager, resolute Jennie McNeal. 

" Halt ! " once more came the voice of dread, 

" Halt ! or your blood be on your head ! " 

Then, no one answering to the calls, 

Shed after her a volley of balls ; 

They passed her in her rapid flight, 

They screamed to her left, they screamed to her Tight. 

But rushing still o'er the slippery track, 

She sent no token of answer back, 

Except a silvery laughter-peal ; 

Brave, merry-hearted Jennie McNeal. 

So on she rushed, at her own good will, 
Through wood and valley, o'er plain and hill ; 
The gray horse did his duty well, 
Till all at once he stumbled and fell, 
Himself escaping the nets of harm, 
But flinging the girl with a broken arm. 
Still undismayed by the numbing pain, 
She clung to the horse's bridle rein, 
And gently bidding him to stand, 
Petted him with her able hand ; 
Then sprang again to the saddle-bow, 
And shouted, "One more trial now!" 
As if ashamed of the heedless fall, 
He gathered his strength once more for all, 
And, galloping down a hillside steep 
Gained on the troopers at every leap; 
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No more the high-bred steed did reel, 
But ran his best for Jennie McNeal. 

A furlong were they behind or more, 

When the girl burst through the colonel's door, 

Her poor arm, helpless hanging with pain, 

And she all drabbled and drenched with rain. 

But her cheeks as red as fire-brands are, 

And her eyes as bright as a blazing star, 

And shouted : " Quick, be quick, be quick, I say ! 

They come ! They come ! Away ! Away I " 

Then sank on the rude white floor of deal, 

Poor, brave, exhausted Jennie McNeal. 

The startled colonel sprang and pressed 
The wife and children to his breast, 
And turned away from his fireside bright, 
And glided into the stormy night ; 
Then soon and safely made his way 
To where the patriot army lay ; 
But first he bent in the dim firelight, 
And kissed the forehead broad and white, 
And blessed the girl who had ridden so well 
To keep him out of a prison cell. 

The girl roused up at the martial din, 
Just as the troopers came rushing in, 
And laughed, e'en in the midst of a moan, 
Saying, " Good sirs, your bird has flown. 
'Tis I who have scared him from his nest, 
So deal with me now as you think best." 
But the grand young captain bowed, and said, 
" Never you hold a moment's dread ; 
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Of womanhood I must crown you queen ; 
So brave a girl I have never seen, 
Wear this gold ring as your valor's due ; 
And when peace comes, I will come for you." 
But Jennie's face an arch smile wore, 
As she said, " There's a lad in Putnam's corps, 
Who told me the same, long time' ago; 
You two would never agree, I know, 
I promised my love to be true as steel." 
Said good, true-hearted Jennie McNeal. 

* # # 

THE LITERATURE OF THE MIDDLE AGES 

BROTHER AZARIAS 

What are the sources whence our modern literature de- 
rives its life and sustenance ? Looking through the Middle 
Ages we may discern three distinct literary streams. First, 
there is the stream of spiritual life and spiritual thought. 
The Middle Ages were, pre-eminently, "Ages of Faith." 
They were not ages in which perfection was attained by 
society at large. They were ages deficient in many of the 
comforts and conveniences of life that we enjoy to-day. 
They were ages in which war was carried on with barbaric 
cruelty, and men became no less distinguished for their vices 
than others became distinguished for their virtues. 

These were ages in which great holiness frequently was 
found side by side with enormous crime, and sometimes the 
very men who had sinned became repentant and humble 
and devout children of the Church in later years. Religion 
presided over the general routine of life. People prayed 
much. It was a common practice for laymen busily engaged 
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in the affairs of life to devote a certain number of hours 
daily to the recitation of the Divine Office. Feast days 
were numerous and were observed with all the pomp of relig- 
ious ceremonial. Men lived, so to speak, in intimate com- 
munion with the world beyond the grave. Heaven and 
heavenly hosts, hell and purgatory, were to the people of 
those days greater realities than the very earth they trod 
upon. 

And so we find many sources whence they drew spiritual 
sustenance. Sermons were preached and listened to with 
awe and reverence and an attention that only the greatest 
orators can command to-day. In every language we find 
hymns in honor of the Blessed Virgin and of the saints. 
These hymns abounded in England as well as in other 
countries of Europe ; and England, on account of her great 
devotion to the Blessed Virgin, was known in the Catholic 
days as " Our Lady's Dowry ." One of those hymns which 
were sung by the people, speaks the same language that the 
hymns of Father Faber or of any of our modern poets speak 
upon the same subject : 

" Blessed be thou, Lady, 
Full of Heaven's bliss, 
Sweet flower of Paradise, 
Mother of milternesse. 

" Blessed be thou, Lady, 
So fair and so bright, 
All my hope is upon thee 
By day and by night." 

So sang one of the Catholic bards in the reign of Henry 
III. Again, there were spiritual books in those days, teach- 
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ing the practices and the principles of ascetic life. The 
flower of all these is the one to which I have already alluded, 
the " Imitation of Christ," written by Thomas a Kempis, in 
the fourteenth century. 

But there were other means of instructing the people 
besides books. The paintings, the pictured windows, the 
sculptured statues, the bronze doors, the carvings around 
the pulpit, were all so many means of conveying some spir- 
itual truth or other, or making known some scene or event 
in the life of a patron saint. Again, spiritual lessons were 
conveyed by means of the miracle plays and moralities 
which were enacted on festivals with great pomp and cere- 
mony. Christmas had its igniracle plays in which the events 
surrounding the birth of our Lord were beautifully repre- 
sented. Easter had its miracle plays in which the resurrec- 
tion of our Lord was enacted. Corpus Christi had its mira- 
cle plays in which the beautiful scenes surrounding the 
institution of the Holy Eucharist were reproduced. The 
great patron saints w T ere celebrated in these miracle plays; 
but, above all, the passion of our Lord was reverently and 
devoutly played from the Church door and the Church 
porch before immense audiences. These miracle plays have 
now vanished, the only surviving one being the passion play 
at Oberammergau. 

You will find in the literatures dealing with the subject, 
a great deal said against these miracle plays. They are rep- 
resented as rude, vulgar, and irreverent. This is all a mis- 
take. No critic ever attended the Passion Play at Oberam- 
mergau that did not return from there loud in his admiration 
of every thing connected with that sublime drama. * And if 
this is true of the sole surviving specimen that remains to 
us, it was no less true of the general run of the plays that 
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were enacted in those mediaeval days. There were so many 
object lessons for the people, teaching them more profoundly 
than any book could do it, the depth and meaning of the 
great events recorded in the Old and New Testament. 

Spiritual food sometimes took the shape of allegory, and 
so we have long allegorical poems dealing with a variety of 
spiritual subjects. In some, as in the " Vision of Rers the 
Plowman," written by William Langland, vice is attacked, 
and Church abuses are mentioned to be scathingly de- 
nounced. Of a like order was the " Fable of Reynard the 
Fox." Another allegorical poem that has come down to us 
is " The Flower and the Leaf," a poem until quite recently 
attributed to Chaucer. Herein the flower is made to repre- 
sent transitory pleasure, and the leaf the enduring goods of 
virtue. A favorite form of allegory in mediaeval days was 
that representing the soul of man going on a pilgrimage, in 
which his vices were represented as so many giants, and his 
virtues as so many good angels or chivalrous knights, and 
his dispositions as the hills and valleys through which he 
would pass. 

Such an allegory is the " Pilgrimage of Manhood " by 
the Cistercian monk, Guillaume de Guillville. The fortune 
of this allegory is worth recording. It was translated into 
English verse by John Lydgate, a learned and popular 
Benedictine monk. There are to-day in the British mu- 
seum several manuscript copies of Lydgate 's version, but 
the book has never been published. Later, a prose transla- 
tion of the poem was made and widely circulated through- 
out England. That version has been recently published by 
the " Roxburgh Club." Abridgments of this prose trans- 
lation were made and widely circulated ; and one of them 
fell into the hands of an enthusiastic tinker who could 
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barely read and write, and this tinker read the book over 
and over until its whole meaning entered his soul and fired 
his imagination, and forthwith he undertook to write a simi- 
lar book in a similar strain without the learning of the 
original, but in his own homespun English, and the outcome 
of that effort is John Bunyan's " Pilgrim's Progress." 

Another source of spiritual food was the " Lives of the 
Saints." There were versions of these in prose and ver- 
sions in verse. The most celebrated collection in verse is 
that known as the " Legenda Aurea," or " Golden Legends," 
of James de Voragine, Archbishop of Genoa, which ap- 
peared about the year 1290. From this collection was it 
that Chaucer drew the materials for his "Second Nun's 
Tale," which is the story of St. Cecilia. 

The second source of intellectual culture is scholastic 
philosophy and scholastic theology. The philosophy and 
theology of those days were not dead letters. They were 
living, active agencies. • Disputation was the order of the 
day. Men delighted in measuring wit and learning with 
one another. Their intellectual combats lasted days at a 
time. Their sole measure of intellectual prowess consisted 
in their ability to carry on a discussion. Even St. Thomas, 
because he was silent and cared little for these disputations, 
was looked upon by his companions with contempt and was 
known as the " Dumb Ox of Sicily." Students were not 
asked to write compositions in those days; everything was 
carried on orally. 

Here you may ask me what was the character of the 
studies carried on in the schools and universities of the 
Middle Ages. These studies were known as the seven 
liberal arts and were subdivided into two parts, the trivium 
and the quadrivium. The trivium consisted of grammar, 
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which included literature, rhetoric, and logic. The quad- 
rivium consisted of arithmetic, geometry, music, and as- 
tronomy. 

The third source of intellectual food supplied in those 
days consisted of the secular literature dealing with chivalry 
and knight errantry. These generally took the form of 
metrical romances. The length of these poems was some- 
thing to astonish us at present. Take, for example, the 
"Romance of the Rose," which Chaucer translated into 
English. We find that it consisted of over twenty-two thou- 
sand lines. These romances were grouped under three 
heads. 

There was the Carlovingian cycle, of which Charles the 
Great was the central figure. In France that cycle blos- 
somed into the beautiful " Chanson de Roland." In Italy 
it blossomed out into the magnificent poem of Ariosto, 
known as the "Orlando Furioso." Then there was the 
Alexandrian cycle of romances, in which Alexander the 
Great figured as the center of a large group of heroic deeds. 
Finally, there is the Arthurian cycle, in which all the char- 
acters revolved around the figure of King Arthur and his 
Round Table. The Arthurian cycle was afterward made 
to cluster round the " Legend of the Holy Grail," and it 
then became a spiritual allegory. Spenser attempted to 
write a Protestant version of this beautiful Catholic poem 
in his " Faerie Queene." Tennyson in his " Idylls of the 
King " has given us a more modern version, in which he 
had the good sense to retain the Catholic conception of the 
" Holy Grail." Matthew Arnold, Swinburne, and our own 
James Russell Lowell, drew inspiration from this inexhausti- 
ble mine of poesy. 

Such are the chief sources from which all modern litera- 
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ture is drawn. Such is the soil in which it is rooted. I 
have given you but the merest outline of that literature and 
I have been unable to initiate you into an appreciation of 
the vast treasures of beautiful thought and sentiment that 
abound in that literature. True, it is the literature of a past 
age; it is a literature that suited another people and another 
order of existence ; it is a literature that would not find a 
place in our mode of life at the present day. Our thoughts 
run in other grooves, but still, in its highest and best forms, 
it is well worthy of one's study, and can be the source of 
many a fruitful thought when read with proper care and 
attention. ( 

A literature that can inspire a Dante, a Milton, a Shake- 
speare, to which we can trace whatever is best in Chaucer 
and Spenser, in Tasso and Ariosto, in the great authors of 
every European country ; such a literature is not to be de- 
spised. And yet, when we take up Taine's work on English 
literature and note the flippancy with which he treats every- 
thing connected with the Middle Ages, note how he has not 
a kind word for any author because he happens to belong 
to these Catholic ages, we must conclude that his prejudices 
have clouded his intellect and influenced his critical judg- 
ment, and made his book completely worthless as a guide 
to literature. 

* # # 

Give fools their gold and knaves their power, 

Let fortune's bubble rise and fall ; 
Who sows a field, or trains a flower, 

Or plants a tree is more than all. 

— Whittier. 




TO THE DAISY 

WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 

William Wordsworth, a distinguished poet, 
was born in Cumberland, England, April 7, 1770, 
and died at Rydal Mount, April 23, 1850. He grad- 
uated at St. John's College, Cambridge, in 1791. 
After traveling quite extensively, he settled down in 
the "Lake Country," and devoted much of his time 
to literary work. Coleridge, Wordsworth, and 
Southey lived near, and all three are known as the 
"Lake Poets." Some of Wordsworth's productions 
are "The Excursion"; "The White Doe of Ryl- 
stone"; "Yarrow Revisited": "The Borderers." 
Together with Coleridge he published " Lyrical Bal- 
lads." 



Bright flower ! whose home is everywhere, 

Bold in maternal Nature's care, 

And all the long year through the heir 

Of joy or sorrow ; 
Methinks that there abides in thee 
Some concord with humanity, 
Given to no other flower I see 

The forest through ! 

Is it that man is soon depressed ? 

A thoughtless thing? who, once unblest, 

Does little on his memory rest, 

Or on his reason ; 
And thou would'st teach him how to find 
A shelter under every wind. 
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A hope for times that are unkind, 
And every season? 

Thou wander'st the wild world about, 
Unchecked by pride or scrupulous doubt, 
With friends to greet thee, or without, 

Yet pleased and willing ; 
Meek, yielding to the occasion's call, 
And all things suffering from all, 
Thy function apostolical 

In peace fulfilling. 

«£• «£• %£• 
THE BELLS OF SHANDON 

FRANCIS SYLVESTER MAHONEY 

Rev. Francis Sylvester Mahoney (Father Prout) , a noted Irish jour- 
nalist and poet, was born at Cork, Ireland, about 1804, and died at Paris, 
May 18, 1866. He was educated chiefly in Paris and Rome. About 1834 he 
began to write for Fraser % s Magazine^ and he was a contributor to the 
Daily News and to Bently' s Magazine. Among his publications are "Rel- 
iques of Father Prout"; "Facts and Figures from Italy," by Don Jeremy ; 
"Savonarola " ; " Benedictine Monk." He wrote many of his works under the 
name of " Father Prout." His poem "On the Bells of Shandon " is a general 
favorite. 

With deep affection and recollection 

I often think of those Shandon bells, 
Whose sounds so wild would, in days of childhood, 

Fling round my cradle their magic spells. 
On this I ponder where'er I wander, 
And thus grow fonder, sweet Cork, of thee ; 
With thy bells of Shandon, 
That sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters of the River Lee. 
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I've heard bells chiming full many a clime in, 

Tolling sublime in cathedral shrine, 
While at a glibe rate brass tongues would vibrate — 

But all their music spoke naught like thine ; 
For memory dwelling on each proud swelling 
Of the belfry knelling its bold notes free, 
Made the bells of Shandon 
Sound far more grand on 
The pleasant waters of the river Lee. 

I've heard bells tolling old "Adrian's Mole" in, 

Their thunder rolling from the Vatican, 
And symbols glorious swinging uproarious 
In the gorgeous turrets of Notre Dame; 
But thy sounds were sweeter than the dome of Peter 
Flings o'er the Tiber, pealing solemnly; — 
O ! the bells of Shandon 
Sound far more grand on 
The pleasant waters of the River Lee. 

There's a bell in Moscow, while on tower and kiosk O ! 

On Saint Sophia the Turkman gets, 
And loud in air calls men to prayer 

From the tapering summit of tall minarets. 
Such empty phantom I freely grant them ; 
But there is an anthem more dear to me, 
'Tis the bells of Shandon, 
That sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters of the River Lee. 




REN£ THEODORE HYACINTHE LAENNEC 

JAMES J. WALSH, Ph.D., LL.D., M.D 

James J. Walsh, M.D., was born in Archibald, 
Pennsylvania, in the year 1865. He graduated 
from St. John's College, Fordham, New York, in 
the year 1885. For some years he devoted himself 
to various studies, acquiring, among other things, 
a remarkable mastery of languages. In 1893 he 
entered tiie medical college of the University of 
Pennsylvania and completed the four years' course 
in two years. He then gave special attention to 
hygiene, bacteriology, and embryology. After a 
hospital experience he studied for three years in 
Paris, Vienna, and Berlin. 

On returning to America he began the practice of medicine in New York. 
His mastery of languages and his general culture have enabled him to 
gather, merely as a recreation, a vast amount of information on literary and 
historical as well as scientific subjects. His lectures on literature and his- 
tory are as popular as his lectures on biology. In his writings he has sought 
to do justice to the Catholic scientists who stand for the epoch-making scien- 
tific work of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. His series of bio- 
graphical monographies include Laennec, Schwann, Morgagni, Pasteur, 
Bernard, Lamarck, and several others. 

Just about three quarters of a century ago, a post chaise 
was making its way, one autumn day, along the post road 
that leads from Brest in the northwest of France to Paris. 
Brest was an important seaport in those days and the route 
was a much traveled one, but even in Europe the era of 
good roads had not come as yet. When near Nantes a par- 
ticularly bad spot in the road brought about an upset of the 
carriage and precipitated the occupants, a man and woman 
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with their baggage, out on the grassy hillside. Though 
they ran no little risk the travelers were not hurt, and the 
chaise having been righted with help from a neighboring 
inn and their baggage replaced, they once more got in and 
continued their journey. Scarcely a word had been uttered 
by either of them in all the tumult of the unpleasant adven- 
ture. As they started off once more on their journey, the 
man said quietly, " We were at the third decade," and they 
proceeded with the rosary they had been reciting together. 

As the scene of the story is in France and the road 
leads from the northwest we could be reasonably sure at 
once that the travelers were from Bretagne, for the Bretons 
were famous for their simple religious faith. We might 
think that they were simple-minded country folk whose 
thoughts never rose above their farming or fishing interests, 
and who had been utterly untouched by the spirit of revo- 
lution and social unrest and skepticism that had so recently 
passed over France. As a matter of fact the man was one 
of the professors in the medical department of the Univer- 
sity of Paris. He was returning to his professorial work 
after an intermission in his duties necessitated by failing 
health. The traveler was Laennec, one of the greatest 
geniuses of the nineteenth century, who had already accom- 
plished more for practical medicine than any man of his 
generation, and who was destined to become one of the 
special boasts of his countrymen, while foreigners were to 
vindicate for him a place among the half a dozen greatest 
physicians of all times. ******* 

Rene Theodore Hyacinthe Laennec, to give the full 
name of the distinguished subject of our sketch, was born 
February 17, 1781, at Quimper in Bretagne, that provincial 
home of typical religious simplicity and living faith. 
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Laennec's father was a man of culture and intelligence, 
who, though a lawyer, devoted himself more to literature 
than his case books. His poetry is said to recall one of his 
better known compatriots, Desforges-Maillard. Laennec 
was but six years old when his mother died. His father 
seems to have felt himself too much preoccupied with his own 
work to assume the education of his son, and so the boy 
Laennec was placed under the guardianship of his grand- 
uncle, the Abbe Laennec, and lived with him for some years 
in the parish house at Elliant. 

A relative writing of Laennec after his death says that 
the boy had the good fortune to be thus happily started on 
his path in life by a hand that was at once firm and sure. 
The training given him at this time was calculated to initiate 
him in the best possible way into those habits of application 
that made it possible for him to make great discoveries in 
after life. The boy was delicate besides, and the house of 
the good old rector-uncle was an excellent place for him, 
because of its large and airy rooms and the thoroughly hygi- 
enic condition in which it was kept. Household hygiene 
was not as common in those days as in our own and child 
mortality was higher, but the delicate boy thrived under the 
favorable conditions. 

The old parish house was situated in the midst of a 
beautiful country. The perfectly regular and rather serious 
life of the place was singularly well adapted to develop 
gradually and with due progression the precious faculties of 
a young, active mind and observant intelligence. Besides 
this development was accomplished without any excitement 
or worry and without any of the violent contrasts or preco- 
cious disillusions of city life. 

In 1800, at the age of nineteen, he went to Paris. . It was 
10 
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typical of the man and his careful thoroughness all through 
life that the first impulse, when he found himself free to 
work for himself, was to try to make up for what he consid- 
ered defects in his elementary studies. It must nofbe for- 
gotten that the ten years of Laennec's life, from his tenth 
to his twentieth year, came in the stormy time of the French 
Revolution, and that school regularity was very much dis- 
turbed. His first care then was to take up the study of 
Latin again. He learned to read and write the language 
with elegance and purity. Later on, occasionally, he deliv- 
ered clinical lectures, especially when foreigners were pres- 
ent, in Latin. 

The work on which Laennec's fame depends and the 
discovery with which his name, in the words of our great 
American diagnostician, Austin Flint the elder, will live 
to the end of time, was concerned with the practice of aus- 
cultation. This is the method of listening to the sounds 
produced in the chest when air is inspired and expired in 
health and disease, and also, to the sounds produced by the 
heart and its valves in health and disease. Nearly two cen- 
turies ago, in 1775, an old medical writer quoted by Walshe, 
in his "Treatise on the Diseases of the Lungs and the 
Heart," said very quaintly but very shrewdly: "Who 
knows but that one may discover the works performed in 
the several offices and shops in the man's body by the 
sounds they make and thereby discover what instrument or 
engine is out of order." 

It was just this that Laennec did. He solved the riddle 
of the sounds within the human workshop, to continue the 
quaint old figure, and pointed out which were results of 
health and which of disease. Not only this, but he showed 
the difference between the sounds produced in health and 
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disease by the different engines, the lungs and the 
heart. 

The way in which he was led to devote his attention 
originally to the subject of auscultation, is described by 
Laennec himself with a simplicity and a modesty so charm- 
ingly characteristic of the man, of his thoroughly Christian 
modesty, of his solicitude for even the slightest suscepti- 
bility of others, and of his prompt inventive readiness, that 
none of his biographers has been able to resist the tempta- 
tion to quote his own words with regard to the interesting 
incident, and so we feel that we must give them here. 

He says: "In 1816 I was consulted by a young person 
who was laboring from the general symptoms of a diseased 
heart. In her case percussion and the application of the hand 
(what modern doctors call palpation) were of little service be- 
cause of a considerable degree of stoutness. The other 
method, that namely of listening to the sounds within the 
chest by the direct application of the ear to the chest wall, be- 
ing rendered inadmissable by the age and sex of the patient, 
I happened to recollect a simple and well-known fact in 
acoustics, and fancied it might be turned to some use on the 
present occasion. The fact I allude to is the great distinct- 
ness with which we hear the scratch of a pin at one end of a 
piece of wood on applying our ear to the other. 

" Immediately on the occurrence of the idea I rolled a 
quire of paper into a kind of a cylinder and applied one end 
of it to the region of the heart and the other to my ear. I 
was not a little surprised and pleased to find that I could 
thereby receive the action of the heart in a manner much 
more clear and distinct than I had ever been able to do by 
the immediate application of the ear. 

" From this moment I imagined that the circumstances 
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might furnish means for enabling us to ascertain the char- 
acter, not only on the action of the heart, but of every 
species of sound produced by the motion of all the thoracic 
viscera, and consequently for the exploration of the respira- 
tion, the voice, the rales and perhaps even the fluctuation of 
fluid effused in the pleura or pericardium. With this con- 
viction I forthwith commenced at the Necker Hospital a 
series of observations from which I have been able to deduce 
a set of new signs of diseases of the chest. These are for 
the most part certain, simple, and prominent, and calculated, 
perhaps, to render the diagnosis of the diseases of the lungs, 
heart, and pleura as decided and circumstantial as the indi- 
cations furnished to the surgeon by the finger or sound, in 
the complaints wherein these are of use." 

This is the unassuming way in which Laennec announces 
his great jdiscovery. He did not in the modern fashion im- 
mediately cry " Eureka," and proclaim the far-reaching im- 
portance of his method of diagnosis. For two years ,he 
devoted himself to patient study of the application of his 
method and the appreciation of its possibilities and its limi- 
tations. Then he presented a simple memoir to the French 
Academy of Sciences on the subject. A committee of three 
then distinguished members of the Academy, Doctors 
Portal, Pelletan, and Percy, were named to investigate the 
new discovery. It is interesting to realize that the names 
of these men would be now absolutely unremembered in 
medical history, but for the fortuitous circumstance that 
made them Laennec's investigators. 



ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCH- 

YARD 

THOMAS GRAY 

Thomas Gray, an English poet, was born at London, December 26, 1716, 
and died at Cambridge in the year 1771. When only eleven years of age he 
began his studies at Eton College. One of his famous poems is "An Ode on 
a Distant Prospect of Eton College." 

In 1739 he traveled through Europe, but returned to live in Cambridge, 
where he was made professor of modern history. In the year 1757 he refused 
the laureateship of England. His summers were spent with his mother at 
Stoke Pogis, a little town about twenty-three miles from London. It was 
the quaint old cemetery of Stoke Pogis that suggested this immortal elegy ; 
and here the poet himself is buried. " Progress of Poesy " and "The Bards " 
are not as well known as his "Elegy in a Country Churchyard." 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day l 
The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea, 

The plowman homeward plods his weary way 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds. 

Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 

Of such as, wand 'ring near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 
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Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree's shade, 
Where leaves the turf in many a mold'ring heap, 

Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

The breezy call of incense-breathing morn, 
The swallow twitt'ring from the straw-built shed, 

The cock's shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn, 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care : 

No children run to lisp their sire's return, 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 

Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 
Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke : 

How jocund did they drive their team afield ! 
How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy stroke ! 

Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure ; 

Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave, 

Awaits alike the inevitable hour. 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault, 
If mem'ry o'er their tomb no trophies raise, 

Where through the long-drawn isle and fretted vault 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 
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Can storied urn or animated bust 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 

Can honor's voice provoke the silent dust, 
Or flatt'ry soothe the dull cold ear of death? 

Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire ; 

Hands, that the rod of empire might have swayed 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre. 

But knowledge to their eyes her ample page 
Rich with the spoils of time did ne'er unroll; 

Chill penury repressed their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 

The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear: 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

Some village Hampden, that with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood, 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 
Some Cromwell guiltless of his country's blood. 

The applause of list'ning senates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 

To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land, 
And read their history in a nation's eyes. 

Their lot forbade : nor circumscribed alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined ; 

Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne, 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind. 
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The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide, 
To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame, 

Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pride 
With incense kindled at the Muse's flame. 

Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife, 
Their sober wishes never learned to stray ; 

Along the cool sequestered vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 

Yet ev'n these bones from insult to protect 

Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 
With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture decked, 

Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 

Their name, their years, spelt by the unlettered muse, 

The place of fame and elegy supply ; 
And many a holy text around she strews, 

That teach the rustic moralist to die. 

For who to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing anxious being e'er resigned, 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing ling'ring look behind? 

On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires ; 

Even from the tomb the voice of nature cries, 
Even in our ashes live the wonted fires. 

For thee, who mindful of the unhonored dead, 
Dost in these lines their artless tale relate ; 

If chance, by lonely contemplation led, 
Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate, — 
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Haply some hoary-headed swain may say, 
" Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn 

Brushing with hasty steps the dews away 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 

" There at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high, 

His listless length at noontide would he stretch, 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 

" Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 
Mutt'ring his wayward fancies he would rove, 

Now drooping, woeful-wan, like one forlorn, 
Or crazed with care, or crossed in hopeless love. 

" One morn I missed him on the 'customed hill, 
Along the heath, and near his fav'rite tree ; 

Another came; nor yet beside the rill, 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he: 

" The next with dirges due in sad array 

Slow through the church-way path we saw him borne. 
Approach and read (for thou can'st read) the lay, 

Graved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn." 



THE EPITAPH 

Here rests his head upon the lap of Earth 
A youth, to Fortune and to Fame unknown. 

Fair Science frowned not on his humble birth, 
And Melancholy marked him for her own. 
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Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere, 
Heaven did a recompense as largely send: 

He gave to Misery (all he had) a tear, 
He gained from Heaven ('twas all he wished) a friend. 

No farther seek his merits to disclose, 
Or draw his frailties from their dread abode 

(There they alike in trembling hope repose), 
The bosom of his Father and his God. 

ST. FELICITAS AND HER SONS 

MRS. HOPE 

There lived in Rome, in the reign of Marcus Aurelius, 
a noble lady called Felicitas. She was a widow and had 
seven sons. On her husband's death she took a vow of 
chastity, and gave herself up to a life of prayer, fasting, and 
good works. One of her principal occupations was the 
education of her seven sons, whom she loved very dearly. 
Felicitas's love for her sons was not merely such as all 
women feel for their children. She remembered that they 
were not her children only, but that they were the children 
of God, who lent them to her, and would one day ask her 
an account of them. She did not wish to see them rich and 
great in the world, but she wished to lay up in store for 
them the inestimable riches of eternal glory in the next. 
She therefore trained them from their infancy in all holy 
and pious practices suited to their age, and she offered them 
up to Jesus to live and die in His service, in whatever way 
it might be His will to make use of them. Our Lord 
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accepted the offering, and gave her and them the high 
honor of suffering martyrdom for His sake. 

Felicitas was so good and holy, that the women of her 
own rank thought very highly of whatever she said or did, 
and many of them who were pagans, were converted by her 
example and influence. This displeased the heathen priests, 
and they complained to the emperor, and persuaded him 
that the gods were very angry, and would not be pacified 
until Felicitas and her children would offer sacrifice to them. 
She and her sons were accordingly made prisoners, and 
taken before Publius, the prefect of the city. Publius was 
unwilling to use violence with a lady of such high rank and 
character as Felicitas ; so he first took her aside, and tried 
gently to persuade her to sacrifice to the gods. 

But Felicitas answered : " Do not hope, O Publius ! to 
win me with fair words, or to terrify me with threats ; for I 
have within me the spirit of God, who will not let me be 
overcome by Satan ; and therefore I am sure I shall be too 
hard for you, who are the servant of Satan." Publius see- 
ing that she had no fear of herself, thought he would move 
her by speaking to her of her children, and he therefore said 
to her: 

" Unhappy woman, is it possible that you are so tired of 
life that you will not even let your children live, but will 
force me to destroy them by bitter and cruel torments? " 

" My children," replied Felicitas, " would die an everlast- 
ing death if they offered sacrifice to the gods. But now, 
since they acknowledge and worship Jesus Christ, they will 
live with Him forever " After making this first attempt 
Publius disimssed her, thinking it would be best to let her 
consider coolly and quietly what he had said, and what tor- 
tures she was bringing on herself and her children, hoping 
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that when she reflected, she would come to a better 
mind. 

The next day, as he was sitting in the temple of Mars, 
he sent once more for Felicitas and her sons. When they 
came before him he turned to her, and appealing to her feel- 
ings as a mother, he said : 

" O Felicitas ! take pity on your children, who are now 
in the prime of youth, and who are of such noble birth, 
and are so good and clever that they may look to the highest 
honors in the state." 

But Felicitas answered : " Your pity is cruel, and your 
advice is impious and deceitful." Then turning to her chil- 
dren, she said : 

" My sons, look up to heaven, where Christ expects you 
with all His saints. Fight manfully for the good of your 
souls, and show yourselves faithful and constant in the love 
of the true God, Jesus Christ." These words exasperated 
Publius, who looked upon it as an intolerable affront that 
this woman should defy him to his very face, and so he 
commanded that she should be cruelly beaten about the 
face and head. Then he turned to her sons, and, beginning 
with Januarius, the eldest, he tried to induce him by prom- 
ises and threats to adore the gods. But the boy was not un- 
worthy of his brave and saintly mother, and he answered: 

" You wish to persuade me to do a foolish thing, contrary 
to all reason: but I trust in my Lord Jesus Christ that He 
will preserve me from so great an impiety." On hearing 
these words, Publius gave orders that he should be stripped 
and very severely scourged ; after which he was thrown into 
prison. All the other brothers were brought up in turn, 
and every art was used to conquer them, and induce them 
to obey the emperor. But it was all to no purpose ; for they 
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were supported and guided by the Holy Spirit, and they all 
made Publius the same answer though in different words, 
as Januarius had done. They were therefore scourged so 
severely that their whole bodies were a mass of wounds, and 
in this state they were thrown into prison, till the emperor's 
further pleasure should be known. 

During all the time that her sons were being thus tor- 
tured, Felicitas was forced to stand by and witness their 
sufferings. This holy mother remained firm and unmoved 
while she gazed at the torments of her children ; she did not 
shed a tear as the noise of the blows resounded in her ears ; 
she did not shrink at the sight of their streaming blood, 
their quivering flesh, and their involuntary writhings of 
agony. The only words she spoke were to exhort them to 
stand firm, and to inflame their hearts with love for Jesus. 

It seems strange how a mother could act in this way. 
It was not because she did not love her children, or because 
she had not the natural feelings of a mother; for, on the 
contrary, every torture they endured pierced her to the very 
heart, and gave her even more pain than it did them. But 
it was because the supernatural character of her love for 
them gave her strength to conquer the weakness and ten- 
derness of a mother's feelings. Looking on them with the 
eyes of faith, she saw in their temporal death only their gain 
of eternal life, in their present wounds the jewels of their 
future crown, and in the severity of their torments the 
greater blessedness prepared them in glory. She would 
have feared to leave them behind her on earth, lest any one 
of them should fall short of heaven, and, therefore, she re- 
joiced as much in the death of her sons, as other mothers 
weep when theirs are taken from them. 

Marcus Aurelius was so hardened by his Stoic philoso- 
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phy, that he could not feel the least compassion for Felicitas, 
and he ordered that all her sons should be put to death in 
various ways before her eyes. The three eldest underwent 
a very horrible and lingering death, being slowly beaten till 
they expired. Januarius was first torn with whips, and then 
with thick cords, loaded with lead, till he died, and Felix 
and Philip were bruised and broken with cudgels, till, every 
bone being fractured, and their bodies being reduced to a 
shapeless mass, they at last expired. 

A milder fate awaited the others; for, Silvanus was 
thrown from a rock, while Alexander, Vitalis, and Martialis 
were beheaded. To have put their bereaved mother to 
death -would now have been a deed of mercy, but the perse- 
cutors of the Christians did not know what mercy was. 
The emperor ordered her to be thrown into a dark and cold 
dungeon, where she was kept four months, in hopes that 
her patience being worn out, and her spirits broken by her 
sorrow, she would at last be willing to do anything to escape 
from solitude and torture. 

But there was now less chance than ever of St. Felicitas 
giving up her religion, for the loss of her children had only 
strengthened her to bear whatever might be inflicted on 
her. She had now no temptation to save her life by deny- 
ing Jesus ; for this world was become a blank to her, and 
nothing in it could give her the least happiness. She would 
have wept had her sons not died for Christ ; but now that 
she had as many bright and glorious saints in heaven as she 
had once had children on earth, her only hope and longing 
was to be with them in the presence of Him to whom she 
had offered them, and for love of whom they had laid down 
their lives. At last, when it was plain that she would never 
consent to adore the heathen gods, the emperor ordered her 
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to be beheaded. Thus did this blessed saint suffer eight 
martyrdoms in each of her children, and ceased to suffer 
only when she ceased to breathe. A Father of the Church, 
in speaking of her, says: 

" She is not a true mother who knows not how to love 
her children as St. Felicitas loved hers." 

St. Felicitas and her sons suffered martyrdom about 
a.d. 164. The Church keeps her feast on the 23d of Novem- 
ber, and that of her sons on the 10th of July. 

****** 

RAPHAEL SANTI 

In Urbino, in Italy, on the morning of Good Friday, in 
1483, was born the child whom the world knows as Raphael. 
His father, Giovanni Santi, was an artist, and his mother, 
the good Magia, trained the child to gentle ways, which 
remained with him all his life. 

Magia died when Raphael was young, but the step- 
mother, who came a few years later, surrounded his life with 
loving, thoughtful kindness, and taught him to follow in the 
footsteps of the mother who had gone to Heaven. 

Raphael's first lessons in painting were given him by his 
father; but when he was about twelve years old he entered 
the studio of Perugino, where he remained about four years. 
His first paintings resemble, in many ways, the pictures by 
his teacher. 

Raphael's gentle disposition made him a favorite with 

all except, perhaps, a few artists who were jealous of his 

talents. It is said that even Michael Angelo was inclined 

to regard with displeasure the young Umbrian artist who 

seemed to be gaining the attention that was formerly given 
11 
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only to himself. Raphael was willing to receive information 
from any source. The great pictures of Florence and Rome 
were the means of making him change much in his style 
of painting. 

Pope Julius II. sent for him to come to Rome, and gave 
him an order to decorate certain rooms in the Vatican. The 
world owes a debt of gratitude to Pope Julius II., as well as 
to Raphael, for those wonderful pictures in the Vatican, in 
the rooms now known as the Stanze of Raphael. 

The first of these rooms is a small one called La Camera 
della Signatura, or the " Chamber of Signatures," because 
^^^ here was once held a Council of the 

^M ^L Church, and in this room numerous sig- 
natures had been attached to the decrees 
^ of the Council. Raphael's pictures still 

M i jj adorn the walls of those rooms, and 
m thousands visit them each year. One of 

^^^K those pictures is the "School of Athens" 

4| Wp>- in which appear the great philosophers 

and scholars known to the world prior to 
Raphael santi the t j me of Christ. In order to paint such 

a picture as the " School of Athens," it was necessary to 
be well versed in history, philosophy, and all the sciences of 
the day. The best description, in English, of this picture is 
the one by the art critic, Eliza Allen Starr. 

Plato and Aristotle stand at the open door; Plato with 
the right hand raised and the finger pointing upward, and 
Aristotle with a book in his left hand. At the lower right- 
hand corner of the picture are the artist and his first teacher, 
Perugino. Perugino is placed a little in advance of Raphael. 
These are the only moderns in the picture. Socrates, Xen- 
ophon, Epicurus, and a number of others are represented. 
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Diogenes is in the center, half reclining on the steps. (See 
the picture in this book.) Pythagoras is in the front row, 
second from the lower left-hand corner. He is writing in a 
book and using a quill pen. A volume is needed to do jus- 
tice to this picture and explain in detail all the figures. 

Another of Raphael's pictures in this same part of the 
Vatican is " Justice," who is represented as a noble-looking 
woman wearing the crown of authority. In one hand she 
holds the scales of equity, the even balance ; and in the other 
hand the sword of retribution. The recording angels, with 
their tablets, are there, as are also the Angel of Justice and 
the Angel of Retribution, — or the Guardian Angels of those 
who execute the' decrees of Justice. 

Besides the work in the Vatican, Raphael has left the 
world hundreds of pictures. His "Sistine Madonna" is 
considered his masterpiece. He seems to have had great 
devotion to the Blessed Virgin, judging by the large number 
of " Madonnas" he painted. His mythological or symboli- 
cal pictures are sufficient for a gallery by themselves. His 
"Hours" and "Days" are much admired. Each picture 
has its own distinctive symbol, which indicates the meaning 
of the whole picture. 

In Ora Prima di Notte, or the " First Hour of Night," a 
woman indicates the darkness. The poppies are the sym- 
bols of sleep, and the owl, " the bird of night," is used also 
as a symbol of study by night. The planet Mars appears 
in the sky. In the band which crosses the picture at the 
bottom is the squirrel, a. quadruped whose labors do not 
cease with the day. 

In Ora Terza di Notte, or the " Third Hour of the Night," 
the woman, or nymph, representing darkness is veiled to in- 
dicate a deeper darkness than is represented by the first hour. 
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She holds the squirrel in her arms, as even he thinks now of 
rest. The planet Saturn is in the sky. In the band below is 
the wolf, who seeks his prey, the lamb, at this time of night. 

In Ora Sesta diNotte, or the " Sixth Hour of the Night," 
the nymph, which represents darkness, holds in her arms 
the swan, who at this hour begins the call to its mates and 
makes the announcement that dawn is approaching. The 
outspread wings of the nymph show that she is about to 
take her departure. The planet Mercury is in the sky. In 
the band is a youth who salutes the coming day by song. 
Some interpret the figure in this band as referring to the 
serenades so common in ancient times. 

Each of the other Hours of the day has its own special 
set of symbols, all appropriate, but the world knows Raphael 
best and admires him most because of his pictures relating 
to Christianity. His pictures of the Blessed Virgin are full 
of beauty and suggestions which inspire devotion. Each 
picture is the result of careful study, deep thought, and a 
well-planned design. The influences of prayer, meditation, 
and the grace of the sacraments manifest themselves in the 
expressions of the faces, the grouping of the figures, and the 
whole thought which is told by line and color. 

His last picture was "The Transfiguration." He had 
completed only the upper group and had sketched the 
figures in the lower group when he died. One of his pupils 
completed the picture. 

Raphael died at Rome, on Good Friday, April 6, 1520. 
He died at the early age of thirty-seven, but left the world a 
legacy that grows in value with the years. His picture of 
"The Transfiguration" was carried at his funeral proces- 
sion. Vasari says : " No eyes in Rome were tearless, for all 
had lost a friend." 
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OLIVER GOLDSMITH 

Oi^ver Goldsmith was born at Pallas, County 
Longford, Ireland, November 10, 1728, and died at 
London in 1774. At an early age he graduated at 
Trinity College, Dublin, and later studied medicine 
at Edinburgh. 

For some years he was not successful either as 
a writer or in practising medicine ; but as soon as 
his ability as a writer was recognized, his articles 
were in demand and appeared in the leading peri- 
odicals of the day. Dr. Johnson said of him, when 
writing of his literary worth, "He touched nothing 
that he did not adorn." Some of his well-known 
works are: "The Vicar of Wakefield"; "The Traveller"; "The Deserted 
Village"; "A History of the Earth and Animated Nature"; "She Stoops 
to Conquer." Several historical works, a number of translations, and prose 
works, chiefly collections of essays, are all popular. 

But where to find that happiest spot below, 
Who can direct, when all pretend to know? 
The shuddering tenant of the frigid zone 
Boldly proclaims that happiest spot his own ; 
Extols the treasures of his stormy seas, 
And his long nights of revelry and ease. 
The naked negro, panting at the line, 
Boasts of his golden sands and palmy wine, 
Basks in the glare, or stems the tepid wave, 
And thanks his gods for all the good they gave. 
Such is the patriot's boast, where'er we roam, 
His first, best country, ever is at home. 
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And yet, perhaps, if countries we compare, 
And estimate the blessings which they share, 
Though patriots flatter, still shall wisdom find 
An equal portion dealt to all mankind; 
As different good, by art or nature given-, 
To different nations makes their blessing even. 

****** 
GOD MOVES IN A MYSTERIOUS WAY 

WILLIAM COWPER 

William Cowper was born at Great Berkhamp 
stead, Hertfordshire, England, in the year 1731, and 
died at East Dereham, Norfolk, in 1800. His published 
writings show that he was scholarly and painstaking. 
His long poem, "The Task," is worth serious study. 

After he was admitted to the bar, in 1754, he was 
appointed to a government position. While commis- 
sioner of bankrupts he was attacked with insanity, from 
which he recovered, only to again relapse into the same 

condition. Some of his publications are several long poems; "The Task"; 

"John Gilpin"; translation of "Homer's Iliad and Odyssey"; some of the 

"Olney Hymns," translations from the French, and a large number of short 

poems. 

God moves in a mysterious way 

His wonders to perform; 
He plants His footsteps in the sea, 

And rides upon the storm. 

Deep in unfathomable mines 

Of never-failing skill 
He treasures up His bright designs, 

And works His sovereign will. 





Lorenzo Ghiberti 
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Ye fearful saints, fresh courage take ! 

The clouds ye so much dread 
Are big with mercy, and shall break 

In blessings on your head. 

Judge not the Lord by feeble sense, 
But trust Him for His grace ; 

Behind a frowning Providence 
He hides a smiling face. 

His purposes will ripen fast, 
Unfolding every hour; 

The bud may have a bitter taste, 
But sweet will be the flower. 

Blind unbelief is sure to err, 
And scan His work in vain; 

God is His own interpreter, 
And He will make it plain. 



****** 



THOUGHTS 



The heart is a garden, and never a seed 

Dropped into its fertile mold, 
But grows and grows, be it thistle or rose ; 

Weed or blossom, its leaves unfold. 
Our thoughts are the seeds that grow to be 
The plants that shall live through eternity, 

^Mrs* Rose Hwfiwick Thorpe, 




SEPTEMBER 

REV. EDMUND HILL, C.P. 

Rev. Edmund Hill, C.P. (Father Edmund of 
the Heart of Mary), was born in England. His 
early educational advantages were good, as he 
lived in a cultured home and attended the best of 
schools. When quite young he became a convert 
and was admitted into the Catholic Church. Some 
months after his baptism he began to study for the 
priesthood. 

For a time he was with the Fathers of the 
Society of St. Paul the Apostle, but later became a 
member of the Passionist Order. He has been active 
in the mission field even as far as South America. 

From his early youth he showed talent for writing. Some of his poems 
resemble those of Tennyson, and are far above the average in thought and 
diction. One of his long poems, "St. Herminigild," possesses great beauty 
and merit. It is one of the gems of the English language. Some of his 
works are: "Passion Flowers"; " Mara Corolla " ; and "The King's High- 
way." 

The month, my Queen, which brings thy natal day; 

And yet we give it to thy Dolors Seven ! 
And lo, the strains have scarcely died away 

Which hymned thy bright Assumption into heaven ! 

But ah, though sinless, thou wast born for woe; 

For deepest grief no less than highest joy ! 
And since God fashioned woman's heart, we know, 

Stronger than man's — more pure from self's alloy — 
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He gave to thine a love beyond all love ; 

And, with it, strength for pain beyond all pain, 
That when thy destined Spouse, the Almighty Dove, 

From thee, His own " sealed fountain," free of stain, 

Should form for us our Jesus' Sacred Heart, 
That heart might prove the duplicate of thine ; 

Thy love, thy sorrow, for its chosen part; 
And only more intense because divine. 

What marvel, then, that we, who sing this moon 
The triumph of the Cross, beside it place 

Thy seven swords of woe — and this so soon 
After our gaze upon thine infant face ? 

Born to be our sweet Mother, we remember 
How dear it cost thee. Lovingly we see 

The mystic septem* in the year's September ; 
For truly children of thy Dolors we. 

* Seven. September was the seventh month in the old Roman calendar 

****** 

We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
We should count time by heart throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best. 
Life's but a means unto an end, that end 
Beginning, mean, and end to all things, — God. 

— Bailey. 



WINTER 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 

Percy Bysshe Shelley was born at Field Place, 
England, in 1792, and was drowned in the Bay of 
Spezia, Italy, in 1822. He entered Oxford University 
at the age of eighteen, but being opposed to all con- 
stituted authority, he published an article expressing 
his views of the religious customs of the University 
authorities, for which he was expelled. 

He is considered one of the best English lyric 
poets. Among his poems are : " The Skylark," " The 
Cloud," and " Queen Mao/' 

Orphan hours, the year is dead ! 

Come and sigh f come and weep! 
Merry hours, smile instead, 

For the year is but asleep. 
See ! it smiles as it is sleeping, 
Mocking your untimely weeping. 

As an earthquake rocks a corse 
In its coffin in the clay, 

So white winter, that rough nurse, 
Rocks the dead-cold year to-day. 

Solemn hours, wail aloud 

For your mother in her shroud I 
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As the mild air stirs and sways 

The tree-swung cradle of a child, 
So the breath of these rude days 

Rocks the year. Be calm and mild, 
Trembling hours ; she will arise 
With new love within her eyes. 

January gray is here, 

Like a sexton by her grave ; 
February bears the bier; 

March with grief doth howl and rave ; 
And April weeps; but, O ye hours, 
Follow with May's fairest flowers. 

****** 

HERV£ RIEL 

ROBERT BROWNING 

On the sea and at the Hogue, sixteen hundred ninety-two, 
Did the English fight the French, — woe to France ! 

And, the thirty-first of May, helter-skelter through the blue 
Like a crowd of frightened porpoises a shoal of sharks 
pursue, 

Came crowding ship on ship to Saint-Malo on the Ranee, 
With the English fleet in view. 

'Twas the squadron that escaped, with the victor in full 

chase ; 
First and foremost of the drove, in his great ship, Dam- 

f reville ; 
Close on him fled, great and small, 
Twenty-two good ships in all ; 
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And they signaled to the place 

" Help the winners of a race ! 

Get us guidance, give us harbor, take us quick — or, quicker 

still, 
Here's the English can and will ! " 

Then the pilots of the place put out brisk and leapt on 
board : 
"Why, what hope or chance have ships like these to 
pass?" laughed they: 
" Rocks to starboard, rocks to port, all the passage scarred 
and scored, — 
Shall the Formidable here, with her twelve and eighty 
guns, 
Think to make the river-mouth by the single narrow way, 
Trust to enter — where 'tis ticklish for a craft of twenty 
tons, 
And with flow at full beside? 
Now, 'tis slackest ebb of tide. 
Reach the mooring? Rather say 

While rock stands or water runs, 
Not a ship will leave the bay ! " 

Then was called a council straight. 

Brief and bitter the debate ; 

" Here's the English at our heels : would you have them take 

in tow 
All that's left us of the fleet, linked together stern and bow, 
For a prize to Plymouth Sound? Better run the ships 

aground ! " 
(Ended Damfreville his speech). 
" Not a minute more to wait ! 
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Let the captains all and each 

Shove ashore, then blow up, burn the vessels on the beach ! 

France must undergo her fate. 

Give the word ! " But no such word 

Was ever spoke or heard : 

For up stood, for out stepped, for in struck amid all these— 

A Captain? A Lieutenant? A Mate-first, second, third? 

No such man of mark, and meet ! 

With his betters to compete ! 

But a simple Breton sailor, pressed by Tourville for the fleet, 

A poor coasting-pilot he, Herve Riel the Croisickese. 

And, "What mockery or malice have we here?" cries 
Herve Riel: 

"Are you mad, you Malouins? Are you cowards, fools, or 
rogues ? 

Talk to me of rocks and shoals, me who took the sound- 
ings, tell 

On my fingers every bank, every shallow, every swell * 

'Twixt the offing here and Greve where the river disem- 
bogues ? 

Are you bought by English gold? Is it love the lying's for? 
Morn and eve, night and day, 
Have I piloted your bay. 

Entered free and anchored fast at the foot of Solidor. 

Burn the fleet and ruin France? That were worse than 
fifty Hogues! 

Sirs, they know I speak the truth! Sirs, believe me there's 
a way! 

Only let me lead the line, 

Have the biggest ship to steer, 

Get this Formidable clear, 

Make the others follow mine, 
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And I lead them, most and least, by a passage I know well, 
Right to Solidor past Greve, 

And there lay them safe and sound; 
And if one ship misbehave, — 

Keel so much as grate the ground, 
Why, I've nothing but my life,— here's my head!" cries 
Herve Riel. 

Not a minute more to wait. 

" Steer us in, then, small and great ! 
Take the helm, lead the line, save the squadron ! " 
cries its chief. 
" Captains, give the sailor place ! 

He is Admiral, in brief." 
Still the north wind, by God's grace! 
See the noble fellow's face 
As the big ship with a bound, 
Clears the entry like a hound, 

Keeps the passage, as its inch of way were the wide sea's 
profound ! 

See, safe through shoal and rock, 

How they follow in a flock, 
Not a ship that misbehaves, not a keel that grates the 
ground, 

Not a spar that comes to grief ! 
The peril, see, is past, 
All are harbored to the last, 

Andjust as Herve Riel halloos "Anchor!" sure as fate, 
Up the English come, — too late ! 

So, the storm subsides to calm ; 

They see the green trees wave 
On the heights o'erlooking Greve. 
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Hearts that bled are stanched with balm. 
"Just our rapture to enhance, 

Let the English rake the bay, 
Gnash their teeth and glare askance 

As they cannonade away ! 
'Neath rampired Solidor pleasant riding on *;he Ranee!" 
How hope succeeds despair on each captain's counte- 
nance ! 
Out burst all with one accord, 

" This is Paradise for Hell ! 

Let France, let France's King 

Thank the man that did the thing ! " 
What a shout, and all one word, 

"HerveRiel?" 
As he stepped in front once more, 

Not a symptom of surprise 

In the frank blue Breton eyes, 
Just the same man as before. 

Then said Damf reville : " My friend, 
I must speak out at the end, 

Though I find the speaking hard. 
Praise is deeper than the lips : 
You have saved the King his ships, 

You must name your own reward. 
'Faith our sun was near eclipse ! 
Demand whate'er you will, 
France remains your debtor still. 

Ask to heart's content and have I or my name's not Damf re- 
ville:' 

Then a beam of fun outbroke 
On the bearded mouth that spoke, 
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As the honest heart laughed through 
Those frank eyes of Breton blue : 

Since I needs must say my say, 
Since on board the duty's done, 
•And from Malo Roads to Croisic Point, what is it 
but a run ? — 
Since 'tis ask and have I may — 
Since the others go ashore — 
Come ! A good whole holiday ! 
Leave to go and see my wife, whom I call the Belle 
Aurore!" 
That he asked and that he got, — nothing more. 

Name and deed alike are lost : 
Not a pillar nor a post 

In his Croisic keeps alive the feat as it befell; 
Not a head in white and black 
On a single fishing-smack, 
In memory of the man but for whom had gone to wrack 

All that France saved from the fight whence Eng- 
land bore the bell. 
Go to Paris : rank on rank 

Search the heroes flung pell-mell 
On the Louvre, face and flank! 

You shall look long enough ere you come to Herve 
Riel. 
So, for better and for worse, Herve Riel, accept my verse ! 
In my verse, Herve Riel, do thou once more 
Save the squadron, honor France, lovte thy wife, the Belle 
Aurore ! 



THE CHURCH 

THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY 

There is not, and there never was, on this earth, a work 
of human policy as well deserving of examination as the 
Roman Catholic Church. The history of that Church joins 
together the two great ages of human civilization. No other 
institution is left standing which carries the mind back to 
the times when the smoke of sacrifice rose from the Pan- 
theon, and when camelopards and tigers bounded in the 
Flavian amphitheater. 

The proudest royal houses are but of yesterday, when 
compared with the line of the Supreme Pontiffs. That line 
we trace back in an unbroken series, from the Pope who 
crowned Napoleon in the nineteenth century, to the Pope 
who crowned Pepin in the eighth ; and far beyond the time 
of Pepin the august dynasty extends. The republic of Ven- 
ice came next in antiquity; but the republic of Venice was 
modern when compared with the Papacy ; and the republic 
of Venice is gone, and the Papacy remains. The Papacy 
remains, not in decay, not a mere antique ; but full of life 
and youthful vigor. 

The Catholic Church is still sending forth to the farthest 
ends of the world missionaries as zealous as those who 
landed in Kent with Augustin ; and still confronting hos- 
tile kings with the same spirit with which she confronted 
Attila. The number of her children is greater than in any 
former age. Her acquisitions in the New World have more 
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than compensated her for what she has lost in the Old. 
Her spiritual ascendency extends over the vast countries 
which -lie between the plains of the Missouri and Cape 
Horn — countries which, a century hence, may not improb- 
ably contain a population as large as that which now inhab- 
its Europe. 

The members of her community are certainly not fewer 
than a hundred and fifty millions ; and it will be difficult to 
show that all the other Christian sects united amount to 
a hundred and twenty millions. Nor do we see any sign 
which indicates that the term of her long dominion is ap- 
proaching. 

She saw the commencement of all the governments, and 
of all the ecclesiastical establishments, that now exist in the 
world ; and we feel no assurance that she is not destined to 
see the end of them all. She was great and respected be- 
fore the Saxon had set foot on Britain, before the Frank had 
passed the Rhine, when Grecian eloquence still flourished 
at Antioch, when idols were still worshiped in the temple 
of Mecca; and she may still exist in undiminished vigor 
when some traveler from New Zealand shall, in the midst 
of a vast solitude, take his stand, on a broken arch of Lon- 
don Bridge to sketch the ruins of St. Paul. 

Is it not strange that, in the year 1799, even sagacious 
observers should have thought that at length the hour of the 
Church of Rome had come ? An infidel power ascendant — 
the Pope dying in captivity — the most illustrious prelates 
of France living in a foreign country on Protestant alms — 
the noblest edifices, which the munificence of former ages 
had consecrated to the worship of God, turned into temples 
of victory, or into banqueting houses for political societies, 
or into Theophilanthropic chapels — such signs might well 
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be supposed to indicate the approaching end of that long 
domination. 

But the end was not yet. Again doomed to death, the 
milk-white hind was fared not to die. Even before the 
funeral rites had been performed over the ashes of Pius VI. 
a great reaction had commenced, which, after the lapse of 
more than forty years, appears to be still in progress. An- 
archy had its day. A new order of things rose out of con- 
fusion — new dynasties, new laws, new titles; and amidst 
them emerged the ancient religion. The Arabs had a fable 
that the great pyramid was built by the antediluvian kings, 
and alone of all the works of men bore the weight of the 
flood. 

Such was the fall of the Papacy. It had been buried 
under the great inundation, but its deep foundations had 
remained unshaken; and when the waters abated, it ap- 
peared alone amidst the ruins of the world which had passed 
away. The republic of Holland had gone, and the empire 
of Germany, and the great council of Venice, and the old 
Helvetian league, and the house of Bourbon, and the Parlir- 
ments and the aristocracy of France. 

Europe was full of young creations — a French Empire, a 
Kingdom of Italy, a Confederation of the Rhine. Nor had 
the late events affected only the territorial limits and politi- 
cal institutions. The distribution of the property, the com- 
position and spirit of society, had, through a great part of 
Catholic Europe, undergone a complete change. But the 
unchangeable Church was still there. 

* * * 

All sin is selfishness ; all virtue is self-restraint. 

— Austin O'Malley. 



FRA ANGELICO 

The name suits the face, and the life led by this holy 
Dominican monk is in keeping with both name and face. 

In the year 1387, in the province of Mugello, in Italy, 

a babe was born who was christened Guido Petri. When 

he \vas twenty years old he entered the Dominican order, 

and for a time lived in the convent at 

^^^ Fiesole. 

m \ Here at Fiesole, the superior dis- 

covered the great talent of the young 
M novice. He could paint pictures pertain- 

M *tA ing to Heaven. He was no preacher 
^L and not a good teacher, but he could 
make pictures that would turn men's 
thoughts toward Heaven, and would 
make their hearts glow with love for 
God. 
When he took his brush in his hand he began his work 
with a prayer, an earnest petition that he might do what 
was pleasing to Almighty God. 

His pictures of the Blessed Virgin and of the angels are 
famous. Montalembert says that Fra Angelico painted 
pictures of Christ and of His Mother only on his knees, 
and often with the tears flowing down his face. 

In the cells at Fiesole there are many of his pictures; 
but San Marco, in Florence, is a gallery of his works. One 
writer says: " His range was narrow, but within its own lim- 
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its, it came as near perfection as human art can ever reach. 
He painted only sacred subjects and those only in the most 
sacred manner." 

In 1446 he was called to Rome by the Pope, who wished 
him to decorate a chapel with pictures of incidents in the 
lives of St. Lawrence and St. Stephen. 

As we look at the productions of this man who lived to 
love God, we can understand why he is called " The St. John 
of Art." At the age of sixty-eight he died in Rome, and 
his body was laid to rest in the church of Santa Maria 
Sopra Minerva. 

* * # 

THE PERIODICALS 

An important part of the reading work in the schools is 
to learn something about the best current magazines — at 
least their characteristics, their contributors, and their lead- 
ing articles. 

Frequently during the year have a " Periodical Day," or 
a " Magazine Day." Discuss the important articles and 
why they are important. Who wrote the articles in ques- 
tion ? 

Many of the authors whose selections appear in this 
book have been regular contributors to certain magazines. 
In what magazines have their articles appeared and upon 
what topics have they written ? 

These are important questions, and they belong in the 
schoolroom, where the pupil learns to read, acquires a taste 
for good literature, and learns where to find the best in 
literature, 




THE ROYAL ROAD OF FICTION 

AGNES REPPLIER 

Agnes Repplier was born in Philadelphia, 
where she still resides. She ranks among the 
best writers of essays in the country. The most 
commonplace subject is invested with new 
charms when she writes about it. Some of her 
best productions have appeared in Catholic peri- 
odicals, but a large number of her articles are 
published in non-Catholic magazines. Some of 
her books are: "In Dozy Hours"; "Points of 
View " ; " Books and Men " ; " Cats." 

"A tale," says that charming scholar and critic, M. Jus- 
serand, " is the first key to the heart of a child, the last utter- 
ance to penetrate the fastnesses of age." And what is true 
of the individual is true also of the race. The earliest voice 
listened to by the nations in their infancy was the voice 
of the story-teller. Whether he spoke in rude prose or in 
ruder rhyme, his was the eloquence which won a hearing 
everywhere. All through the young world's vigorous, ill- 
spent manhood it found time, 'mid wars and pestilence and 
far migrations, to cherish and cultivate the first wild art of 
fiction. 

We, in our chastened, wise, and melancholy middle age, 
find still our natural solace in this kind and joyous friend. 
And when mankind grows old, so old we shall have mas- 
tered all the knowledge we are seeking now, and shall have 
found ourselves as far from happiness as ever, I doubt not 
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we shall be comforted in the twilight of existence with 
the same cheerful and deceptive tales we harkened to in 
childhood. Facts surround us from the cradle to the grave. 
Truth stares us coldly in the face and checks our unmean- 
ing gayety of heart. What wonder that we turn for pleas- 
ure and distraction to those charming dreams with which 
the story-teller, now grown to be a novelist, is ever ready 
to lure us away from everything that is comfortable to for- 
get? 

And it was always thus. From the very beginning of 
civilization, and before civilization was well begun, the royal 
road of fiction ran straight to the hearts of men, and along 
it traveled the gay and prosperous spinners of wondrous tales 
which the world loved well to hear. When I was a little 
girl, studying literature in the hard and dry fashion then 
common in all schools, and which was not without its solid 
advantages after all, I was taught first that " Pamela" was 
the earliest English novel ; then that " Robinson Crusoe " 
-was the earliest English novel; then that Lodge's " Rosa- 
lynde " was the earliest English novel. 

By the time I got that far back, I began to see for my- 
self, what I dare say all little girls are learning now, that the 
earliest English novel dates mistily from the earliest Eng- 
lish history, and that there is no such thing as a firm start- 
ing point for their uncertain feet to gain. Long, long be- 
fore Lodge's " Rosalynde " led the way for Shakespeare's 
" Rosalind " to follow, romantic tales were held in such high 
esteem that people who were fortunate enough to possess 
them in manuscript — the art of printing not having yet 
cheapened such precious treasures — left them solemnly by 
will to their equally fortunate heirs. 

In 1 31 5 Guy, Earl of Warwick, bequeathed to Bordesley 
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Abbey, in Warwickshire, his entire library of thirty-nine vol- 
umes, which consisted almost exclusively, like the library of 
a modern young lady, of stories, such as the " Romaunce 
de Troies," and the " Romaunce d'Alisaundre." In 1426 
Thomas, Duke of Exeter, left to his sister Joan a single 
book, perhaps the only one he possessed, and this too was 
a romance on that immortal knight and lover, Tristram. 

Earlier even than Thomas of Exeter's day the hardy 
barons of England had discovered that when they were 
"fested and fed," they were ready to be amused, and that 
there was nothing so amusing as a story. In the twelfth 
century, before St. Thomas & Becket gave up his life in 
Canterbury cloisters, English knights and ladies had grown 
familiar with the tragic history of King Lear, the exploits 
of Jack the Giant Killer, the story of King Arthur, and of 
the enchanter Merlin. The earliest of these tales came from 
Brittany, and were translated from Armorican into Latin 
by Geoffrey of Monmouth, a Benedictine monk, and a bene- 
factor to the world ; but, by the following century, Robin 
Hood, Tom a Lincoln, and a host of sturdy English-born 
heroes shared in the popular attention. 

It must have been inexpressibly helpful to the writers 
and compilers of early fiction that the uncritical age in 
which they lived had not yet been vitiated by the principles 
of realistic art. The modern maxims about sinning against 
the probabilities, and the novelists' bondage to truth, had 
not then been invented ; and the man who told a story was 
free to tell it as he pleased. His readers or his hearers were 
seldom disposed to question his assertion. A knight did 
not go to the great and unnecessary trouble of learning his 
letters in order to doubt what he read. Merlin was as real 
to him as Robin Hood. He believed Sir John Mandeville, 
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when that accomplished traveler told him of a race of men 
who had eyes in the middle of their foreheads. 

It was a curious fact, but the unknown world was full of 
greater mysteries than this. He believed in Prester John, 
with his red and white lions, his giants and pigmies, his sala- 
manders that built cocoons like silkworms, his river of stones 
that rolled perpetually with a mighty reverberation into a 
sandy sea. Why, indeed, should these wonders be doubted, 
for in that thrice famous letter sent by Prester John to 
Manuel Comnenus, Emperor of Constantinople, did he not 
distinctly say, " No vice is tolerated in our land, and with us 
no one lies." 

* * * 

CORREGGIO 

ELLA REARDON BAIRD 

" I too am a painter." 

It was a dark eyed son of Italy who stood entranced 
before Raphael's glorious " St. Cecilia," his artist soul re- 
sponding to the inspiration of that master mind and hand 
until he broke forth with the prophetic exclamation, " I too 
am a painter." 

The youth was only eleven years younger than Raphael 
himself, but before he was twenty he gave to the world the 
now famous " Madonna of St. Francis," which is in the 
Dresden gallery. A work which was greater than any 
Raphael had produced when of that same age. 

Antonio Allegri, known to the world as Correggio, from 
his native town of Reggio, was born in 1494, at the time 
when Da Vinci was founding his school of painting in 
Milan. 
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It is said that his uncle was Correggio's first instructor, 
but that he studied alone Da Vinci's pictures, and thus 
became his own teacher. Several of his pictures represent 
scenes from mythology, but the Christian religion is his 
favorite theme. " The Madonna and Child," " The Cruci- 
fixion," "The Reading Magdalen," 
" The Day," which represents St. 
Jerome presenting his translation of the 
Scriptures to the Blessed Virgin and 
the Divine Child, are among his well- 
known paintings. Best known and 
liked, perhaps, of all is " The Holy 
Night." The scene is the Stable of 
Bethlehem; a brilliant light reaches 
to the innermost recesses ©f the grotto, 
the light comes not from moon nor stars, but emanates 
from the Babe — The Light of the World. 

If Raphael is the greatest, Correggio is the sweetest 
story teller among the painters. No painter ever equaled • 
Correggio in power to show just what he meant by light and 
shade, and only Raphael has excelled him in portraying 
that which is graceful and lovable. 

He died March 5, 1534, and is buried in the Franciscan 
Convent in his native town of Reggio. 
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FATHER DAMIEN 

i 840- 1 889 

High and holy aims filled the mind of the young Joseph 
Damien when he lived in the peaceful home in Belgium, 
and dreamed dreams of the future. Great deeds he wished 
to do ; grand plans he made for the salvation of souls, yet 
his one prayer was " Thy will be done." 

He had heard of the many poor people who were suffer- 
ing from that loathsome disease, leprosy, and he was told 
§that they longed to listen to the voice 
which would tell them of a future home in 
which they would be pure and white. 
Friends tried to keep him in his own 
country, and they urged that if he must 
go to a foreign land to do missionary work, 
to at least live among ordinary people and 
not among lepers. Even his bishop did 
not say "Go," until the young man had 
father damien made his own choice. Then the glad 
light in the face of the bishop told how 
his heart rejoiced to know that some one was going to 
administer the Sacraments of Jesus Christ to the poor 
outcasts of Molokai. 

In time the young Belgium youth became the revered 
Father, the comforter, the holy priest of the leper colony on 
Molokai. Robert Louis Stevenson, the writer, saw him 
working among his people, and witnessed their love for him, 
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and wrote manly, appreciative words of Father Damien and 
his mission. 

Charles Warren Stoddard describes a visit to Molokai, 
" the island which is green, but lonely," and on one side of 
which is the " solitary slope between sea and land, with the 
invisible sentinels of Fear and Fate forever watching its 
borders." 

Here the young priest lived and labored among the most 
afflicted of all mankind. At first his fair face and clear 
skin were remarkable when surrounded by faces every one of 
which was deformed, some even to being repulsive ; but too 
soon the day came when the insidious disease fastened it- 
self on the loved priest. Slowly but surely it spread over 
him until, at last, it brought death to the martyr who had 
given his life for the souls for whom Christ had died. 

* j* j* 

SARA CECILIA COTTER KING 

Frederick Overbeck and his co-workers began a great 
movement in the nineteenth century when they sought to 
revive Christian art ; but they confined themselves to paint- 
ing. The twentieth century and America claim to have 
given a new impetus to the Christian art movement, espe- 
cially in the department of sculpture. In the days of Mi- 
chael Angelo, sculpture was made to contribute to the 
world's storehouses of knowledge of holy and grand 
thoughts, and never has it been allowed to lose entirely 
its great mission of teaching the lesson of Christianity, but 
sculpture has not kept pace with painting in telling the 
Gospel story. 

Sara Cecilia Cotter was born and educated in Ireland. 
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Buffalo, in 1901. 



In 1902 she married William A. King, the writer; but it 
was while living in I ronton, Ohio, that she gave her first 
work to the public. Her " Christ Rejected " was one of the 
great attractions at the " Pan-American Exposition," in 
One cannot gaze upon this sad and suf- 
fering Face and remain unmoved. It 
is said that the artist while at work on 
this piece often dropped her mallet be- 
cause her eyes were blinded with tears. 
Her " Sacred Heart of Jesus " holds 
high rank among statuary intended to 
foster devotion to the Sacred Heart. 
Her " St. John the Evangelist/' which 
is in the Cincinnati Art Gallery, rep- 
resents the preacher, the teacher, the 
man who announces to mankind the 
grandest message the world has ever heard. A number of 
other pieces of sculpture bear the name of this artiste 
She owes much to her convent training, where the artistic 
spark in her own soul was fanned to flame by the words 
and the devotions of women whose hearts were burning 

with love for Jesus. 

j* ** jt 
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THE "TWELVE GREAT PICTURES 

WORLD" 



OF THE 



Many of the best artist critics of the world agree in nam- 
ing a few out of the thousands of pictures as the master- 
pieces. The " Twelve Great Pictures of the World " is the 
title by which this group of pictures is generally known. 
True, many good artists do not agee with this general ver- 
dict; but all admit that the pictures are great works, that 
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they are among the classics in art, and that a knowledge of 
them is of importance. 

The first and greatest of the " Twelve Great Pictures/' 
is the " Sistine Madonna," painted by Raphael for an altar 
piece in the cloister of San Sisto, in Piacenza, in Italy. It 
remained in this chapel until the year 1753, when it was 
purchased by King Augustus III. of Saxony for nearly 
fifty thousand dollars. The picture was placed in the Dres- 
den Gallery, and now money could not purchase it and 
remove it from this great art gallery. (For description of 
the picture see " Book Eight.") 

Next in rank among the " Twelve Masterpieces " is the 
" Last Supper," by Leonardo da Vinci. This is a fresco, 
painted on the wall of the refectory of the Convent of 
Santa Maria della Grazie, in Milan, Italy. 

The " Last Judgment," a fresco by Michael Angelo, 
ranks third. This fresco is on the wall of the Sistine 
chapel in Rome. It fills a space sixty feet high and thirty 
feet broad. The meaning and history of this picture are 
most interesting. (See Book Eight.) 

" The Transfiguration," by Raphael, which is called the 
finest composition in the art world, is now in the Vatican, 
in Rome. " The Last Communion of St. Jerome," by Do- 
menichino, is in the same gallery. 

The " Descent from the Cross," by Rubens, is in the' 
cathedral at Antwerp. The " Descent from the Cross," by 
Volterra, is in the church of Trinity de Monti, in Rome. 
The " Assumption of the Blessed Virgin," by Titian, is in 
the " Academy of Fine Arts," in Venice, in a room which is 
named in honor of this picture, the " Hall of the Assump- 
tion." " La Notte," or " The Holy Night," by Correggio, 
is in the Dresden gallery. The " Immaculate Conception," 
T 3 
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by Murillo, is in the Louvre, in Paris. A replica of this 
picture is in Seville, the home of Murillo. 

The " Aurora," by Guido Reni, is a fresco on the ceiling 
in the Rospigliosi Palace, in Rome. This is one of the best 
preserved pictures in the world. " Beatrice Cenci " is also 
by Guido Reni. This picture is in the Barberini collection, 
in Rome. It may be a portrait of some woman, but history 
tells that the model is unknown, although many writers 
have given a name to the woman whom it is supposed to 
portray. 

The artists whose names have been mentioned in con- 
nection with the " Twelve Masterpieces of Painting " have 
left to the world many great pictures, which, like great 
books, transmit noble thoughts f torn age to age ; and are 
thus the heritage of each new generation. 

* * * 

THANATOPSIS 

WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 

To him who in the love of nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language ; for his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty, and she glides 
Into his darker musings, with a mild 
And healing sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness, ere he is aware. When thoughts 
Of the last bitter hour come like a blight 
Over thy spirit, and sad images 
Of the stern agony, and shroud, and pall, 
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And breathless darkness, and the narrow house, 

Make thee to shudder, and grow sick at heart ;— 

Go forth, under the open sky, and list 

To nature's teachings, while from all around — • 

Earth and her waters, and the depths of air, — - 

Comes a still voice — Yet a few days, and thee 

The all-beholding sun shall see no more 

In all his course ; nor yet in the cold ground, 

Where thy pale form was laid, with many tears, 

Nor in the embrace of ocean, shall exist 

Thy image. Earth, that nourished thee, shall claim 

Thy growth, to be resolved to earth again, 

And, lost each human trace, surrendering up 

Thine individual being, shalt thou go 

To mix forever with the elements, 

To be a brother to the insensible rock 

And to the sluggish clod, which the rude swain 

Turns with his share, and treads upon. The oak 

Shall send his roots abroad, and pierce thy mold. 

Yet not to thine eternal resting-place 

Shalt thou retire alone — nor couldst thou wish 

Couch more magnificent. Thou shalt lie down 

With patriarchs of the infant world — with kings, 

The powerful of the earth — the wise, the good, 

Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past, 

All in one mighty sepulcher. — The hills 

Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun, — the vales 

Stretching in pensive quietness between ; 

The venerable woods — rivers that move 

In majesty, and the complaining brooks 

That make the meadows green ; and, poured round all, 

Qld ocean's gray and melancholy waste, — 
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Are but the solemn decorations all 

Of the great tomb of man. The golden sun, 

The planets, all the infinite host of heaven, 

Are shining on the sad abodes of death, 

Through the still lapse of ages. All that tread 

The globe are but a handful to the tribes 

That slumber in its bosom. Take the wings 

Of morning, and the Barcan desert pierce, 

Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 

Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound, 

Save his own dashings — yet — the dead are there; 

And millions in those solitudes, since first 

The flight of years began, have laid them down 

In their last sleep — the dead reign there alone. 

So shalt thou rest — and what if thou withdraw 

Unheeded by the living — and no friend 

Take note of thy departure ? All that breathe 

Will share thy destiny. The gay will laugh 

When thou art gone, the solemn brood of care 

Plod on, and each one as before will chase 

His favorite phantom ; yet all these shall leave 

Their mirth and their employments, and shall come. 

And make their bed with thee. As the long train 

Of ages glide away, the sons of men, 

The youth in life's green spring, and he who goes 

In the full strength of years, matron and maid, 

And the sweet babe, and the gray-headed man, — 

Shall one by one be gathered to thy side, 

By those, who in their turn shall follow them. 

So live, that when thy summons come to join 

The innumerable caravan, that moves 

To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 
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His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 

jt ^ ji 

GIOTTO DI BORDONE 

Not far from Florence, in Italy, out on the hillsides 
with the green fields stretching to east and west and the 
brook, almost a river, to the north, the little boy, Giotto 
Bordone, tended his sheep all the day. 

One day in the year 1286, when 
Giotto was about ten years old, the artist 
Cimabue came riding through the valley, 
looking around and admiring the beauti- 
/ ^ ful scene. Near the roadside was a little 

shepherd boy, so intent upon drawing the 
picture of a sheep, his implements a 
stone upon a large rock, that he did not 
di bordone see t k e s t ran g er w h W as looking at him. 

Cimabue was so pleased with the boy's drawing that he 
arranged to take the child to his own home where he taught 
him painting. 

The boy did justice to the kindness of his patron, and 
became one of the great artists of his day ; much greater 
than his master. Dante says of both those artists : 

" Cimabue thought 
To lord it over painting's field, and now 
The cry is Giotto, and his name's eclipsed ! " 
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The frescoes in the Church of St. Francis at Assisi were 
the first important pictures made by Giotto. This church is 
really the tomb of St. Francis, and here began the great art 
movement which resulted in such wonderful paintings in 
the centuries that followed. 

Pope Boniface VIII. heard of the new artist who had 
done such good work in Assisi, and he sent for him to come 
to Rome. It is related that the papal envoy, whom the 
Pope had commissioned to bring Giotto to Rome, asked of 
Giotto some proof of his skill. 

The artist took a piece of paper and a pencil dipped in 
a red color, and with one turn of his hand drew so perfect 
a circle that the envoy was satisfied. From this story has 
arisen the allusions to the O of Giotto. 

Many of Giotto's pictures are yet in a good state of pres- 
ervation, especially the frescoes. In Padua there are a num- 
ber of those frescoes which have been lithographed by the 
Arundel Society, of England, for the diffusion of good art. 

Giotto was not only a painter, but a sculptor and an 
architect. In 11 34 he was appointed chief master of the 
Duomo of Florence, the public buildings, and the city for- 
tifications. He designed and superintended the building of 
the famous Campanile and designed the fa9ade of the Du- 
omo. The latter was never completed, but the Campanile 
stands to-day as a monument to the genius of Giotto. 

In the Florence which he enriched with so many art 
treasures, on January 3, 1337, he died, fortified by the Sac- 
raments of the Church and at peace with God and the 

world. 

* * * 

Whatever is worth doing at all is worth doing well. 

^Chesterfield. 



MICHAEL ANGELO AND TITIAN 

HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 

Scene. — Palazzo Belvedere, Titian's studio. A painting of Danae with a 
curtain before it. Titian, Michael Angelo, and Giorgio Vasari. 

Michael Angelo. So you have left at last your still la- 
Your city of Silence floating in the sea, [goons 

And come to us in Rome. 

Titian. I jcome to learn, 

But I have come too late. I should have seen 
Rome in my youth, when all my mind was open 
To new impressions. Our Vasari here 
Leads me about, a blind man, groping darkly 
Among the marvels of the past. I touch them, 
But do not see them. 

Angelo. There are things in Rome 

That one might walk barefooted here from Venice 
But to see once, and then to die content. 

Titian. I must confess that these majestic ruins 
Oppress me with their gloom. I feel as one 
Who in the twilight stumbles among tombs, 
And cannot read the inscriptions carved upon them. 

Angelo. I felt so once; but I have grown familiar 
With desolation, and it has become 
No more a pain to me, but a delight. 
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Titian. I could not live here. I must have the sea 
And the sea mist, with sunshine interwoven 
Like cloth of gold ; must have beneath my windows 
The laughter of the waves, and at my door 
Their pattering footsteps, or I am not happy. 

Angelo. Then tell me of your city in the sea, 
Paved with red basalt of the Paduan hills. 
Tell me of art in Venice. Three great names, 
Giorgione, Titian, and the Tintoretto, 
Illustrate your Venetian school, and send 
A challenge to the world. The first is dead, 
But Tintoretto lives. 

Titian. And paints with fire, 

Sudden and splendid, as the lightning paints 
The cloudy vault of heaven. 

Giorgio. Does he still keep 

Above his door the arrogant inscription 
That once was painted there, — " The color of Titian, 
With the design of Michael Angelo " ? 

Titian. Indeed, I know not. 'Twas a foolish boast. 
And does no harm to any but himself. 
Perhaps he has grown wiser. 

Angelo. When you two 

Are gone who is there that remains behind 
To seize the pencil falling from your fingers ? 

Giorgio. Oh, there are many hands upraised already 
To clutch at such a prize, which hardly wait 
For death to loose your grasp, — a hundred of them ; 
Schiavone, Bonifazo, Ciompagnola, 
Moretto, and Moroni; who can count them, 
Or measure their ambition ? 

Titian* When we are gone 
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The generation that comes after us 
Will have far other thoughts than ours. Our ruins 
Will serve to build their palaces or tombs. 
They will possess the world that we think ours, 
And fashion it far otherwise. 

Angelo. I hear 

Your son Orazio and your nephew Marco 
Mentioned with honor. 

Titian. Ay, brave lads, brave lads. 

But time will show. There is a youth in Venice, 
One Paul Cagliari, called the Veronese, 
Still a mere stripling, but of such rare promise 
That we must guard our laurels, or may lose them. 

Angelo. These are good tidings ; for I sometimes fear 
That, when we die, with us all art will die. 
'Tis but a fancy. Nature will provide 
Others to take our places. I rejoice 
To see the young spring forward in the race, 
Eager as we were, and as full of hope 
And the sublime audacity of youth. 

Titian. Men die and are forgotten. The great world 
Goes on the same. Among the myriads 
Of men that live, or have lived, or shall live, 
What is a single life, or thine or mine, 
That we should think all nature would stand still 
If we were gone ? We must make room for others. 

Angelo. And now, Maestro, pray unveil your picture 
Of Danae, of which I hear such praise. 

Titian. What think you? 

Angelo. That Acrisius did well 

To lock such beauty in a brazen tower 
And hide it from all eyes 
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Titian. The model truly 

Was beautiful. 

Angelo. And more that you were present, 

And saw the showery Jove from high Olympus 
Descend in all his splendor. 

Titian. From your lips 

Such words are full of sweetness. 

Angelo. You have caught 

These golden hues from your Venetian sunsets. 

Titian. Possibly. 

Angelo. Or from sunshine through a shower 

On the lagoons, or the broad Adriatic. 
Nature reveals herself in all her arts. 
The pavements and the palaces of cities 
Hint at the nature of the neighboring hills. 
Red lavas from the Euganean quarries 
Of Padua pave your streets ; your palaces 
Are the white stones of Istria, and gleam 
Reflected in your waters and your pictures. 
And thus the works of every artist show 
Something o£ his surroundings and his habits. 
The uttermost that can be reached by color 
Is here accomplished. Warmth and light and softness 
Mingle together. Never yet was flesh 
Painted by hand of artist, dead or living, 
With such divine perfection. 

Titian. I am grateful 

For so much praise from you, who are a master. 
While mostly those who praise and those who blame 
Know nothing of the matter, so that mainly 
Their censure sounds like praise, their praise like censure. 

Angelo. Wonderful ! Wonderful ! The charm of color 
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Fascinates me the more that in myself 
The gift is wanting. I am not a painter. 

Giorgio. Messer Michele, all the arts are yours, 
Not one alone ; and therefore I may venture 
To put a question to you. 

Angelo. Well, speak on. 

Giorgio. Two nephews of the Cardinal Farnese 
Have made me umpire in a dispute between them, 
" Which is the greater of the sister arts, 
Painting or sculpture? " Solve for me the doubt. 

Angelo. Sculpture and painting have a common goal, 
And whosoever would attain to it, 
Whichever path he take, will find that goal 
Equally hard to reach. 

Giorgio. No doubt, no doubt ; 

But you evade the question. 

Angelo. When I stand 

In the presence of this picture, I concede 
That painting has attained its uttermost ; 
But in the presence of my sculptured figure 
I feel that my conception soars beyond 
All limit I have reached. 

Giorgio. You still evade me. 

Angelo. Giorgio Vasari, I have often said 
That I account that painting as the best 
Which most resembles sculpture. Here before us 
We have the proof. Behold those rounded limbs ! 
How from the canvas they detach themselves, 
Till they deceive the eye, and one would say 
It is a statue with a screen behind it ! 

Titian. Signori, pardon me ; but all such questions 
Seem to me idle. 
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Angelo. Idle as the wind. 

And now, Maestro, I will say once more 
How admirable I esteem your work, 
And leave you without further interruption. 

Titian. Your friendly visit has much honored me. 

Giorgio. Farewell. 

Angelo. If the Venetian painters knew 

But half as much of drawing as of color, 
They would indeed work miracles in art, 
And the world see what it hath never seen. 

* * * 

THE ART OF SPEAKING 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 

Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it to you, 
trippingly on the tongue ; but if you mouth it, as many of 
our players do, I had as lief the town crier spake my lines. 
Nor do not saw the air too much with your hand, thus, but 
use all gently ; for in the very torrent, tempest, and, as I 
may say, whirlwind of your passion, you must acquire and 
beget a temperance, that may give it smoothness. 

Oh, it offends me to the soul to hear a robustious peri- 
wig-pated fellow tear a passion to tatters, to very rags, to 
split the ears of the groundlings ; who, for the most part, are 
capable of nothing but inexplicable dumb show and noise. 
I would have such a fellow whipped for o'erdoing Terma- 
gant; it out-Herods Herod. Pray you, avoid it. 

Be not too tame neither, but let your own discretion be 
your tutor. Suit the action to the word, the word to the 
action, with this special observance — that you o'erstep not 
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the modesty of nature ; for anything so overdone is from 
the purpose of playing, whose end, both at the first and 
now, was, and is, to hold, as 'twere, the mirror up to nature to 
show virtue her own feature, scorn her own image, and the 
very age and body of the time, his form and pressure. Now 
this overdone, or come tardy off, though it make the unskill- 
ful laugh, cannot but make the judicious grieve, the censure 
of which one must, in your allowance, o'erweigh a whole 
theater of others. 

Oh, there be players, that I have seen play, and heard 
others praise, and that highly — not to speak it profanely — 
that neither having the accent of Christians, nor the gait of 
Christian, pagan, or man, have so strutted and bellowed, 
that I have thought some of nature's journeymen had made 
men, and not made them well, — they imitated humanity so 
abominably. 

v* v* v* 

HUMILITY 

The bird that soars on highest wing 

Builds on the ground her lowly nest ; 
And she that doth most sweetly sing, 

Sings in the shade when all things rest. 
The saint that wears Heaven's brightest crown, 

In deepest adoration bends; 
The weight of glory bows him down, 

Then most when most his soul ascends ; 
Nearest the throne itself must be 
The footstool of Humility. 

—James Montgomery. 
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THE DYING CHRISTIAN TO HIS SOUL 

ALEXANDER POPE 

^^^^^ Alexander Pope, a famous English poet, was 

^m ^k born in London, May 21, 1688, and died at Twick- 

W Ift enham, May 30, 1744. Because of his frail body 

M Pope was obliged to receive his education in 

places other than the school-room. At the age of 

^^ seventeen he began his literary career and was 

j/k soon admitted into the Society of London Authors. 

<^fl ^^^ " The Pastorals, " his first poem, was published in 

^^^ ^P ^k 1709, and three years later "The Rape of the Lock." 

kJ V Among his best works are translations of the " Iliad 

f^^ and Odyssey " ; " Dunciad " : " Essay on Man " ; 

"Moral Essays" ; and "Imitations of Horace." 

His works, especially his odes, show that he was a Catholic, although 

the times were not favorable for those who held to the Faith. 

Vital spark of Heavenly flame, 
Quit, O quit this mortal frame ! 
Trembling, hoping, lingering, flying, 
Oh, the pain, the bliss of dying ! 
Cease, fond nature, cease thy strife, 
And let me languish into life. 

Hark! — they whisper; angels say, 
" Sister spirit, come away ! " 
What is this absorbs me quite ? 
Steals my senses, shuts my sight, 
Crowns my spirit, draws my breath ? 
Tell me, my soul, can this be death? 
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. The world recedes ; it disappears ; 
Heaven opens on my eyes ; my ears 
With sounds seraphic ring; 
Lend, lend your wings ! I mount ! I fly ! 
" O Grave, where is thy victory? 
O Death, where is thy sting? " 

* <* j* 

THE MONTH OF OCTOBER 

CARDINAL WISEMAN 

Nicholas Patrick Stephen Wiseman was born at 
Seville, Spain, August 2, 1802, and died at London, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1865. He was an English theologian and an 
author. He was at one time a professor in Rome, and in 
1840 was made a bishop. He was made Archbishop of 
Westminster in 1850, and later was created Cardinal. 
Among his writings are " Horae Syriacae " : " Lectures on the 
Catholic Church " ; "The Real Presence " ; and " Fabiola." 

The month of October, in Italy, is certainly a glorious 
season. The sun has contracted his heat, but not his splen- 
dor; he is less scorching, but not less bright. As he rises 
in the morning, he dashes sparks of radiance over awaking 
nature, as an Indian prince, upon entering his presence 
chamber, flings handf uls of gems and gold into the crowd ; 
and the mountains seem to stretch forth their rocky heads, 
and the woods to wave their lofty arms, in eagerness to 
catch his royal largess. 

After careering through a cloudless sky, when he reaches 
his goal, and finds his bed spread with molten gold, on the 
western sea, and canopied above with purple clouds, edged 
with burnished yet airy fringes, more brilliant than Ophir 
supplied to the couch of Solomon, he expands himself into 
14 
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a huge disk of most benignant radiance, as if to bid farewell 
to his past course. But he sends back, after disappearing, 
radiant messengers from the world he is visiting and cheer- 
ing, to remind us he will soon come back, and gladden us 
again. 

If less powerful, his ray is certainly richer and more 
active. It has taken months to draw out of the sapless, 
shriveled vine stem, first green leaves-, then crisp slender 
tendrils, and last little clusters of hard sour berries ; and the 
growth has been provokingly slow. But now the leaves are 
large and mantling, and worthy in vine countries to have a 
name of their own; and the separated little knots have 
swelled up into luxurious bunches of grapes. And of these 
some are already assuming their bright amber tint, while 
those which are to glow in rich imperial purple, are passing 
rapidly to it, through a changing opal hue, scarcely less 
beautiful. 

It is pleasant then to sit in a shady spot, on a hillside, 
and look ever and anon, from one's book, over the varied 
and varying landscape ; or, as the breeze sweeps over the 
olives on the hillside, and turns over their leaves, it brings 
out from them light and shade, for their two sides vary in 
sober tint ; and as the sun shines, or the cloud darkens, on 
the vineyards, in the rounded hollows between the brilliant 
web of unstirring vine leaves, displays a yellower or browner 
shade of its delicious green. Then, mingle with these the 
innumerable other colors that tinge the picture, from the 
dark cypress, the duller ilex, the rich chestnut, the redden- 
ing orchid, the a-dust stubble, the melancholy pine — to 
Italy what the palmtree is to the east — towering above the 
box, and the arbutus, and laurels of villas. 

These are scattered all over the mountain, hill, and plain. 
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with fountains leaping up, and cascades gliding down, por- 
ticoes of glittering marble, statues of bronze and stone, 
painted fronts of rustic dwellings, with flowers innumer- 
able, and patches of greensward. Now you have a faint 
idea of the attractions which, for this month, as in our days, 
used to draw out the Roman patrician and knight from 
what Horace calls the clatter and smoke of Rome, to feast 
his eyes upon the calmer beauties of the country. 

And so, as the happy month approached, villas were 
seen open to let in air ; and innumerable slaves were busy, 
dusting and scouring, trimming the hedges into fantastic 
shapes, clearing the canals for the artificial brooklets, and 
plucking up the weeds from the gravel walks. The villicus 
or country steward superintends all ; and with sharp word, 
or sharper lash, makes many suffer, that perhaps one only 
may enjoy. 

At last the dusky roads become encumbered with every 
species of vehicle, from the huge wain carrying furniture, 
and slowly drawn by oxen, to the light chariot or gig, dash- 
ing on behind spirited barbs ; and as the best roads were 
narrow, and the drivers of other days were not more smooth- 
tongued than those of ours, we may imagine what confusion 
and noise and squabbling filled the public ways. Nor was 
there a favored one among them. Sabine, Tusculan, and 
Alban hills were all studded over with splendid villas, or 
humbler cottages, such as a Maecenas or a Horace might 
respectively occupy; even the flat Campagna of Rome is 
covered with the ruins of immense country .residences; 
while from the mouth of the Tiber, along the coast by Lau- 
rentum, Lanuvium, and Antium, and so on to Cajeta, Bajae, 
and other fashionable watering-places round Vesuvius, a 
street of noble residences may be said to have run. 
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These limits were not sufficient to satisfy the periodical 
fever for rustication in Rome. The borders of Benacus 
(now the Lago Maggiore, north of Milan), Como, and the 
beautiful banks of the Brenta, received their visitors not 
from neighboring cities only, still less from wanderers of 
Germanic origin, but rather from the inhabitants of the 
imperial capital. — From Fabiola. 

j* j* j* 

STUDIES AND BOOKS 

FRANCIS BACON 

Francis Bacon, a celebrated author, statesman, and philosopher, was 
born at London, in 1561, and died at Highgate, in 1626. 

His methods of making scientific investigations and the aid he gave in 
founding modern inductive science have made him a benefactor to mankind. 
His chief works are: "Novum Organum " ; "Advancement of Learning*'; 
"Apothegms, New and Old"; "New Atlantis"; " Essays, " some historical 
works, and a number of other books written in Latin. 

Studies serve for delight, for ornament, and for ability. 
Their chief use, for delight, is in privateness and retiring; 
for ornament, is in discourse ; and for ability, is in the judg- 
ment and disposition of business ; for expert men can exe- 
cute, and perhaps judge of particulars, one by one ; but the 
general counsels, and the plots and marshaling of affairs 
come best from those that are learned. 

To spend too much time in studies, is sloth ; to use them 
too much for ornament, is affectation ; to make judgment 
wholly by their rules, is the humor of a scholar. They per- 
fect nature^ and are perfected by experience; for natural 
abilities are like natural plants, that need pruning by study ; 
and studies themselves do give forth directions too much 
at large, except they be bounded in by experience. 

Crafty men contemn studies, simple men admire them, 
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and wise men use them ; for they teach not their own use ; 
but that there is a wisdom without them, and above them, 
won by observation. Read not to contradict and confute, 
nor to believe and take for granted, nor to find talk and dis- 
course, but to weigh and consider. 

Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and 
some few to be chewed and digested. That is, some books 
are to be read only in parts; others . to be read, but not 
curiously; and some few to be read wholly and with dili- 
gence and attention. 

Some books also may be read by deputy, and extracts of 
them made by others ; but that would be only in the less 
important arguments, and the meaner sort of books; else 
distilled books are, like common distilled waters, flashy 
things. 

Reading maketh a full man ; conference a ready man ; 
and writing an exact man; and, therefore, if a man write 
little he had need have a great memory ; if he confer little, 
he had need have a present wit ; and if he read little, he had 
need have much cunning, to seem to know that he doth not. 

Histories make men wise; poets, witty; the mathemat- 
ics, subtile ; natural philosophy, deep ; moral, grave ; logic 
and rhetoric, able to contend. 

* * * 

The noblest service comes from nameless hands, 
And the best servant does his work unseen. 

— Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

* * * 

To climb steep hills requires slow pace at first. 

— Shakespeare. 




SHAKESPEARE AND BEN JONSON 

JOHN DRYDEN 

John Dryden was born at Aldw inkle. All Saints, North- 
amptonshire, England, in 1631, aud died at London in 1700. 
He was a celebrated poet and dramatist. He became a 
Catholic in 1686, at a time when many in England were 
being persecuted, in some way, for their faith. After he 
became a Catholic, many of the poems he wrote were in de- 
fense of the Church. The most noted of this group of poems 
is "The Hind and the Panther." Some of his other poems 
are: "Absalom and Achitophel " : " Heroic Stanzas " ; "Alexander's Feast." 
Some of his plays are: "The Indian Emperor"; "Don Sebastian"; "The 
Kind Keeper"; "The Spanish Friar"; "Almanzor and Almahide, or the 
Conquest of Granada." 

Shakespeare was the man who, of all modern and per- 
haps ancient poets, had the largest and most comprehensive 
soul. All the images of nature were still present to him, 
and he drew them not laboriously but luckily. When he 
describes anything, you more than see it — you feel it too. 
Those who accuse him to have wanted learning give him 
the greater commendation. He was naturally learned, he 
needed not the spectacles of books to read nature, he looked 
inward and found her there. 

I cannot say he is everywhere alike ; were he so, I should 
do him injustice to compare him with the greatest of man- 
kind. He is many times flat, insipid, his comic wit de- 
generating into clinches, his serious swelling into bombast. 
But he is always great when some great occasion is pre- 
sented to him ; and no man can say he ever had a fit subject 
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for his wit and did not then raise himself as high above all 
other poets 

" As the tall cypress o'er the osier's shoot." 

As for Jonson, to whose character I am now arrived, if 
we look upon him while he was himself (for his last plays 
were but his dotages), I think him the most learned and ju- 
dicious writer which any theater ever had. He was deeply 
conversant in the ancients, both Greek and Latin, and he 
borrowed boldly from them. There is scarce a poet or his- 
torian among the Roman authors of those times whom he 
has not translated in Sejanus and Catiline. But he has 
done his robberies so openly that one may see he fears not 
to be taxed by any law. 

He invades authors like a monarch ; and what would be 
theft in other poets, is only victory to him. With the spoils 
of these writers he so represents old Rome to us, in its 
rites, ceremonies, and customs, that if one of their poets 
had written either of his tragedies, we had seen less of it 
than in him. 

If there was any fault in his language, 'twas that he 
weaved it too closely and laboriously. In his comedies espe- 
cially, perhaps, he did a little too much to Romanize our 
tongue, leaving the words which he translated almost as 
much Latin as he found them ; wherein, though he learnedly 
followed their language, he did not enough comply with the 
idiom of ours. 

If I would compare him with Shakespeare, I must ac- 
knowledge him the more correct poet, but Shakespeare 
the greater wit. Shakespeare was the Homer, or the father, 
of our dramatic poets; Jonson was the Virgil, the pattern of 
elaborate writing. I admire him, but I love Shakespeare. 



OUR DEBT TO THE DEAD 

HENRY EDWARD CARDINAL MANNING 

The saints, by their intercession and their patronage, 
unite us with God. They watch over us, they pray for us, 
they obtain graces for us. Our guardian angels are round 
about us ; they watch over and protect us. The man who 
has not piety enough to ask their prayers must have a heart 
but little like to the love and generation of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus. 

But there are other friends of God to whom we owe a 
debt of piety. They are those who are suffering beyond the 
grave, in the silent kingdom of pain and expiation, in the 
dark and yet blessed realm of purification, — that is to say, the 
multitudes who pass out of this world, washed in the Pre- 
cious Blood, perfectly absolved of all guilt of sin, children 
and friends of God, blessed souls, heirs of the kingdom of 
Heaven, all but saints, nevertheless, they are not yet alto- 
gether purified for His kingdom. They are there detained 
— kept back from His presence until their expiation is ac- 
complished. 

You and I, and every one of us, will pass through that 
place of expiation. Neither you nor I are saints, nor upon 
earth ever will be; therefore before we can see God we 
must be purified by pain in that silent realm. But those 
blessed souls are friends of God next after His saints, and in 
the same order they ought to be an object of our piety, that 
is, of our love and compassion, of our sympathy and oui 
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prayers. They can do nothing now for themselves : they 
have no longer any sacraments ; they do not even pray for 
themselves. They are so conformed to the will of God 
that they suffer there in submission and in silence. They 
desire nothing except that His will should be accomplished. 

It is our duty to help them — to help them by our pray- 
ers, our penances, our mortifications, our alms, by the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Altar. There maybe father and mother, 
brother and sister, friend and child, whom you have loved 
as your own life — they may now be there. Have you for- 
gotten them ? Have you no pity for them now, no natural 
piety, no spirit of love for them ? Do you forget them all 
the day long? 

Look back upon those who made your home in your 
early childhood, the light of whose faces you can still see 
shining in your memories, and the sweetness of whose voice 
is still in your ears — do you forget them because they are 
no longer seen? Is it indeed "out of sight out of mind"? 
What an impiety of heart is this ! 

The Catholic Church, the true mother of souls, cherishes 
with loving memory all her departed. Never does a day 
pass but she prays for them at the altar; never does a year 
go by that there is not a special commemoration of her chil- 
dren departed on one solemn day, which is neither feast nor 
fast, but a day of the profoundest piety and of the deepest 
compassion. 

Surely, then, if we have the spirit of piety in our hearts, 
the holy souls will be a special object of our remembrance 
and our prayers. How many now are there whom we have 
known in life ? There are those who have been grievously 
afflicted, and those who have been very sinful, but, through 
the Precious Blood and a death-bed repentance, have been 
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saved at last. Have you forgotten them? Are you doing 
nothing for them ? There may be also souls there for whom 
there is no one to pray on earth ; there may be souls who 
are utterly forgotten by their own kindred, outcast from all 
remembrance, and yet the Precious Blood was shed for their 
sakes. If no one remembers them now, you, at least, if you 
have in your hearts the gift of piety, will pray for them. 
— From " Internal Mission of the Holy Ghost!' 

* j* # 
THE LAST OF THE DRUIDS 

JAMES JEFFREY ROCHE 

Conal, last of the Druids, stood by the ruined shrine, 

And the ashes were cold on the altar and bitter and gray as 

brine ; 
The sacred grove was deserted, and impious hands had raised 
The mystic sign of the stranger where the holy fires had 

blazed. 
He went to the home of his father, and a stranger bade him 

in 
Who knew not the face of Conal nor came of his father's kin. 

For the years were many and changeful since the Druid 

went afar 
From the peaceful land of Ierne to the stormy fields of war. 
He had battled with Pict and Briton, Norseman and Hun 

and Gaul, 
When Dathi's glorious banner waved on the Alpine wall. 
And now he was old,' and weary of the splendid joy of strife, 
And he longed for the Druid cloister and the evening calm 

of life: 
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" The gods of the brave will bless me for the foes I have 

slain," he said, 
And he turned to the land of Ierne — and they told him the 

gods were dead. 

Then he cursed the gods of his fathers, the many who fled 

from one, 
And he cursed the priest of the stranger for the thing that 

he had done. 
" I will find this priest, I will slay him, — let him bide on 

land or sea, 
Though a thousand swords defend him — and the gods shall 

be shamed by me ! " 

He went to the Court of Tara where the king had housed 

the priest ; 
He found him not at the palace, he found him not at the 

feast ; 
But down in a lowly hovel, where a man with the Black 

Death lay, 
They told him, " The good priest, Patrick, watches by night 

and day; 
For the man he serves was his foeman in the days of his 

power and pride, 
But the pride and the power have left him, and the love of 

his friends has died ; 
Kith or kin has he none — only one son, gone wild — 
And the Black Death's hand, Christ save us! would part 

the mother and child. 
The boldest soldier in Erin, I warrant ye, would not dare 
To watch with old Conn the Druid, in the deadly pest-house 

there." 
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Never a word said Conal, but his face was set and gray, 
And he strode to the lonely cabin where the dying Druid lay. 
He knelt by the humble pallet, and the air was thick with 

death, 
But the lips of the stricken father smiled with his dying 

breath, 
And his feeble hand was lifted to bless with the Christian's 

sign 
The wayward son of his bosom — the last of the Druid line. 
Then the sinful wrath of Conal passed like a mist away, 
And he kissed the hem of the garment of the man he had 

sworn to slay. 

s s s 

SOME CATHOLIC ASTRONOMERS 

REV. MARTIN S. BRENNAN, D.D. 

Abbot Gassendi, " the greatest philosopher among schol- 
ars and the greatest scholar among philosophers," who flour- 
ished in the first half of the seventeenth century, was an 
illustrious astronomer. Gassendi was the first to endeavor 
to bring the eccentric comet within the reach of science. He 
demonstrated that the cometary bodies were without our 
atmosphere, and that they really presaged no evil to man- 
kind. 

Gassendi was the first to observe the transit of a planet 
across the sun's disk. Mercury was chosen, and the method 
he adopted for viewing its passage was primitive indeed, 
and yet most ingenious. The rays from the sun were per- 
mitted to enter a darkened room through a hole in a shutter. 
1 iens formed an image of the sun on a white screen. With 
the aid of an assistant in the room beneath, and to whom 
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the abbot signaled the beginning of the transit by stamp- 
ing on the floor, the time of the planet's appearance and the 
sun's altitude were accurately noted. 

Piazzi, the discoverer of Ceres and the preparer of the 
first great standard catalogue of stars, was a Theatine monk. 
Piazzi was one of the most laborious astronomers that ever 
lived, and his catalogue of 7,646 stars has been the basis of 
all star catalogues published since. He made valuable cor- 
rections in regard to the parallaxes of some of the heavenly 
bodies, the obliquity of the Ecliptic, and the aberration of 
light. 

His search for Ceres, the first discovered asteroid, has 
scarcely a parallel in astronomic industry. Owing to the 
great distance between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter, it 
was thought that a planet should tenant the intervening void. 
The distances between the orbits of all the other planets 
seemed to be regulated by a certain order. The only appar- 
ent exception was the space dividing Mars from Jupiter. 
Astronomers began looking for the supposed lost planet, 
and Piazzi among others. He resolved to examine all the 
stars in the whole field of the heavens bordering on the 
Ecliptic. He examined a group of fifty stars at a time. 
He examined each group four times in succession before 
undertaking a new group. The thirteenth star in the one 
hundred and fifty-ninth group was found to be a small planet 
or planetoid. It was in the constellation Taurus, in the pure 
skies of Palermo, that the keen-eyed monk saw the first-born 
of the asteroids, no bigger than an eighth-magnitude star. 
The finding of this little body had a most wonderful influence 
on the progress of astronomy. 

Jean Picard, a French ecclesiastic, was one of the origi- 
nal members and the first president of the Acaderov of 
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Sciences. The greatest service he did for astronomy was 
to make the first accurate measurement of a degree of the 
meridian. It was this measure of Picard that enabled New- 
ton to establish the great principle of universal gravitation. 
When Newton first conceived the idea of the earth's gravita- 
tion, he endeavored to see if its influence extended to the 
moon. He found that, owing to the moon's motion around 
the earth, she fell from a tangent through a space of thirteen 
feet every minute. He knew that a body at the earth's surface 
fell sixteen and one-twelfth feet in one second. Supposing 
the attractive force of the earth to be inversely as the square 
of the distance, he calculated that a body at the moon's dis- 
tance under the earth's gravity should fall fifteen feet in a 
minute. Unable to reconcile this discrepancy, he gave up 
for many years his law of gravitation. But when Picard, in 
1670, found that the precise measure of a degree was much 
larger than the common estimate, and, by consequence, the 
magnitude of the earth much greater than had hitherto been 
considered, the distance to the moon, which was based on 
the earth's radius, had also to be lengthened. When New- 
ton used Picard's measure, he found his law of gravitation 
to be absolutely established at the distance of the moon. 
Picard was the first to draw the attention of astronomers to 
the phenomena of nutation and aberration. 

The Italian Jesuit, De Vico, was a very great astronomer. 
He calculated the time of the return of Halley's comet, 
which was looked for in 1835, and was the first to see it on 
August 5th of that year. He was an indefatigable ob- 
server, and is credited with the discovery of eight comets. 

Domenico Cassini was in his own time the most renowned 
astronomer in the world. He calculated the periods of the 
revolution of the sun, Venus, Mars, and Jupiter on their 
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axes. His tables of the sun, published in 1656, were very 
accurate. Cassini was the discoverer of the first, second, 
third, and fifth satellites of Saturn. 

Certainly, Catholic Italy rejoices in her full share of re- 
nowned astronomical names. To those already mentioned 
must be joined the great ones of Boscovich, Maraldi, Cas- 
telli, and Bianchini. 

— From " What Catholics have Done for Science? 

j* j* j* 
THE BRUCE AND THE SPIDER 

BERNARD BARTON 

Bernard Barton was born at Carlisle, England, January 3i> 1784: died 
at Woodbridge, February 19, 1848. 

For Scotland's and for freedom's right 

The Bruce his part had played, 
In five successive fields of fight 

Been conquered and dismayed. 
Once more against the English host 
His band he led, and once more lost 

The meed for which he fought ; 
And now, from battle, faint and worn, 
The homeless fugitive forlorn 

A hut's lone shelter sought. 

And cheerless was that resting-place 

For him who claimed a throne ; 
His canopy, devoid of grace, 

The rude, rough beams alone ; 
The heather couch his only bed,— 
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Yet well I ween had slumber fled 

From couch of eider-down : 
Through darksome night till dawn of day, 
Absorbed in wakeful thoughts he lay 

Of Scotland and her crown. 

The sun rose brightly, and its gleam 

Fell on that hapless bed, 
And tinged with light each shapeless beam 

Which roofed the lowly shed ; 
When, looking up with wistful eye, 
The Bruce beheld a spider try 

His filmy thread to fling 
From beam to beam of that rude cot ; 
And well the insect's toilsome lot 

Taught Scotland's future king. 

Six times his gossamery thread 

The wary spider threw ; 
In vain the filmy line was sped, 

For powerless or untrue 
Each aim appeared, and back recoiled 
The patient insect, six times foiled, 

And yet unconquered still ; * 
And soon the Bruce with eager eye, 
Saw him prepare once more to try 

His courage, strength, and skill. 

One effort more, his seventh and last ; 

The hero hailed the sign ; 
And on the wished-for beam hung fast 

That slender, silken line ; 
*5 
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Slight as it was, his spirit caught 
The more than omen, for his thought 

The lesson well could trace, 
Which even " he who runs may read," 
That perseverance gains its meed 

And patience wins the race. 

* * * 

GRACE DARLING 

The Forfarshire steamer left Hull on the evening of 
Wednesday, September 5, 1838, having on board a valu- 
able cargo and forty passengers. Her crew consisted of 
twenty-one persons. The captain's wife accompanied him 
on the voyage. 

The vessel had not proceeded far when a leak was dis- 
covered in the boiler. This rendered it necessary to ex- 
tinguish two of the fires ; but they were relighted when the 
boiler had been partially repaired. The steamer continued 
her course until the following evening; and she had pro- 
ceeded as far as Berwick Bay when the leak again appeared. 
It had now become so great that the utmost difficulty was 
experienced in keeping the boilers filled,— the water escap- 
ing as fast as it was pumped in. The wind was blowing 
strong and the sea running high ; and the leak increased so 
much, from the motion of the vessel, that the fires were 
extinguished; and the engines, of course, became entirely 
useless. 

It was now about ten o'clock at night; and they were off 
St. Abb's Head, a bold promontory on the Scottish coast 
There being great danger of drifting ashore, the sails were 
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hoisted, fore and aft ; and the vessel put about, in order to 
get her before the wind and keep her off the land. 

She soon became unmanageable; and, the tide setting 
strong to the south, she drifted in that direction. It rained 
heavily during the whole time ; and the fog was so dense 
that it became impossible to tell the situation of the vessel. 

At length breakers were discovered close to leeward, 
and the Feme Lights, which then became visible, revealed 
their imminent peril. An attempt was made to run her be- 
tween one of the Feme Islands, but to no purpose; and, at 
three o'clock on Friday morning, she struck with tremen- 
dous force against the outer, or Long-Stone Island. 

At the moment the vessel struck, most of the passengers 
were below, and many of them asleep in their berths. One, 
alarmed by the shock, started up and rushed upon deck. 
When he reached it, he found everything in confusion; and, 
seeing part of the crew hoisting out a boat, he sprang into it. 

The raging of the sea instantly separated it from the 
vessel ; and, though several other passengers attempted to 
reach it, they were unsuccessful and perished in the attempt. 
The boat itself escaped, by being providentially guided 
through an outlet of which the crew were not aware; and, 
after being exposed to the storm all night, it was picked up 
by a sloop and carried into Shields. 

In less than five minutes after the vessel struck a second 
shock separated her into two parts. The stern, quarterdeck, 
and the cabin were instantly borne away through a narrow 
passage in the rocks, which runs with considerable violence 
even in temperate weather; but when the weather is tem- 
pestuous, it rushes with a force truly terrific. 

The fore part of the vessel, in the mean time, remained 
fast to the rock. A few passengers who remained still 
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cfung to it, though every instant expecting to share the fate 
of their unfortunate companions, whom they had seen swept 
away by the raging element. 

In this dreadful situation their cries attracted the notice 
of Grace Darling, the daughter of the keeper of the Feme 
lighthouse. With a noble heroism she immediately deter- 
mined to attempt their rescue, in spite of the raging of the 
storm and the almost certain destruction which threatened 
to attend it. 

She hastily aroused her father, who launched his boat at 
daybreak, and, with a generous sympathy worthy of the father 
of Grace Darling, prepared to proceed to their rescue. The 
gale in the mean time continued unabated, and the boiling 
of the waves threatened speedy destruction to their frail 
boat. 

It was therefore with the most fearful forebodings that 
he undertook the perilous enterprise. After watching the 
wreck for some time, they discovered living beings still 
clinging to it, and the gallant young woman, with matchless 
intrepidi ty, seized an oar and entered the boat. 

This was enough. Her father followed, and with the 
assistance of his daughter conducted the skiff over the 
foaming billows to the spot where the wreck appeared. By 
a dangerous and desperate effort, the father was landed on 
the rock; and, to prevent the boat from being dashed to 
pieces, it was rowed back a short distance, and kept afloat 
by the skillfulness and dexterity of the noble minded young 
woman. 

At length the whole of the survivors, consisting of five 
of the crew and four of the passengers, were taken from the 
wreck and conveyed to the lighthouse, where she admin- 
istered to their wants, and, for three days and three nights, 
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anxiously waited on the sufferers and soothed their afflic- 
tions. 

The perilous achievement, unexampled in the feats of 
female courage, was witnessed by the survivors in silent 
wonder. 

The weather continued so tempestuous that the mainland 
could not be reached till the Sabbath. The nine persons, 
saved by the gallant heroism of the Darlings, were landed 
in safety ; thus making the entire number saved from the 
wreck eighteen ; all the others perished. 

Those who found refuge on the rock on which the vessel 
struck suffered severely during the night from the cold and 
heavy seas, which at intervals washed over them. The 
female passenger who escaped sat, with her two children 
firmly grasped in each hand, long after the bufferings of the 
waves had deprived them of life. The captain and his wife 
were washed from the wreck, clasped in each other's arms, 
and were both drowned. 

This noble act of heroism, which has few parallels, has 
not been without its reward. Besides the great satisfaction 
of saving nine fellow-creatures from certain destruction, the 
fame of the heroic deed has spread far and wide, and its 
praise has been on every tongue. 

Artists of no mean talent have portrayed the scene, and 
its memory will be thus preserved. Valuable presents have 
been bestowed upon the brave and generous actors; and 
much has been done to manifest the public sympathy and 
approbation of the daring and disinterested deed. 

j. j. j. 

Too low they build who build beneath the stars. 

— Young. 
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The muster place was at Sardis, and there Greek spies 
had seen the multitudes assembling and the state and mag- 
nificence of the king's attendants. Envoys had come from 
him to demand earth and water from each state in Greece, 
as emblems that land and sea were his ; but each state was 
resolved to be free, and only Thessaly, that which lay first 
in his path, consented to yield the token of subjugation. A 
council was held at the Isthmus of Corinth, and attended by 
deputies from all the states of Greece to consider the best 
means of defense. The ships of the enemy would coast 
around the shores of the yEgean Sea, the land army would 
cross the Hellespont on a bridge of boats lashed together, 
and march southward into Greece. The only hope of avert- 
ing the danger lay in defending such passages as, from the 
nature of the ground, were so narrow that only a few persons 
could fight hand-to-hand at once, so that courage would be 
of more avail than numbers. 

The first of these passes was called Tempe, and a body 
of troops was sent to guard it ; but they found that this was 
useless and impossible, and came back again. The next 
was at Thermopylae. Look on your map of the Archipelago, 
or yEgean Sea, as it was then called, for the great island of 
Negropont, or by its old name, Eubcea. Itlooks like a piece 
broken off from the coast, and to the north is shaped like 
the head of a bird, with the beak running into a gulf, that 
would flit over it, upon the mainland, and between the 
island and the coast is an exceedingly narrow strait. The 
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Persian army would have to march around the edge of the 
gulf. They could not cut straight across the country, be- 
cause the ridge of mountains called CEta rose up and barred 
their way. Indeed, the woods, rocks, and precipices came 
down so near the seashore that in two places there was room 
for only one single wheel between the steeps and the im- 
passable morass that formed the border of the gulf on its 
south side. These two very narrow places were called the 
gates of the pass, and were about a mile apart. There was 
a little more width left in intervening places; but in this 
there were a number of springs of warm mineral water, salt 
and sulphurous, which were used for the sick to bathe in, 
and thus the place was called Thermopylae, or the Hot Gates. 
A wall had once been built across the westernmost of these 
narrow places, when the Thessalians and Phocians, who 
lived on either side of it, had been at war with one another, 
but it had been allowed to go to decay, since the Phocians 
had found out that there was a very steep, narrow mountain 
path along the bed of a torrent, by which it was possible to 
cross from one territory to the other without going around 
this marshy coast road. 

This was, therefore, an excellent place to defend. The 
Greek ships were all drawn up on the farther side of Eubcea 
to prevent the Persian vessels from getting into the strait 
and landing men beyond the pass, and a division of the 
army was sent off to guard the Hot Gates. The Council at 
the Isthmus did not know of the mountain pathway, and 
thought that all would be safe as long as the Persians were 
kept out of the coast path. 

The troops sent for this purpose were from different 
cities, and amounted to about four thousand, who were to 
keep the pass against two millions. The leader of them 
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was Leonidas, who had newly become one of the two kings 
of Sparta, the city that above all in 'Greece trained its 
sons to be hardy soldiers, dreading death infinitely less than 
shame. Leonidas had already made up his mind that the 
expedition would probably be his death, perhaps because a 
prophecy had been given at the Temple, at Delphi, that 
Sparta should be saved by the death of one of her kings of 
the race of Hercules. He was allowed by law to take with 
him three hundred men, and these he chose most carefully, 
not merely for their strength and courage, but selecting those 
who had sons, so that no family might be altogether de- 
stroyed. These Spartans, with their helots, or slaves, made 
up his own share of the numbers, but all the army was under 
his generalship. It is even said that the three hundred cele- 
brated their own funeral rites before they set out, lest they 
should be deprived of them by the enemy, since, as we have 
already seen, it was the Greek belief that the spirits of the 
dead found no rest till their obsequies had been performed. 
Such preparations did not daunt the spirits of Leonidas and 
his men, and his wife, Gorgo, was not a woman to be faint- 
hearted or to hold him back. Long before, when she was 
a very little girl, a word of hers had saved her father from 
listening to a traitorous message from the King of Persia ; 
and every Spartan woman was bred up to be able to say to 
those she loved best, that they must come home from battle 
"with their shield or on it" — either carrying it victoriously 
or borne upon it as a corpse. 

When Leonidas came to Thermopylae, the Phocians told 
him of the mountain path through the chestnut woods of 
Mount OEta, and begged to have the privilege of guarding 
it on a spot high up on the mountainside, assuring him that 
it was very hard to find at the other end, and that there was 
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every probability that the enemy would never discover it. 
He consented, and encamping around the warm springs, 
caused the broken wall to be repaired, and made ready to 
meet the foe. 

The Persian army was seen covering the whole country 
like locusts, and the hearts of some of the southern Greeks 
in the pass began to sink. Their homes in the Peloponnesus 
were comparatively secure, — had they not better fall back 
and reserve themselves to defend the Isthmus of Corinth? 
But Leonidas, who thought Sparta was safe below the Isth- 
mus, had no intention of abandoning his northern allies, and 
kept the other Peloponnesians to their posts, only sending 
messengers for further help. 

Presently a Persian on horseback rode up to reconnoiter 
the pass. He could not see over the wall, but in front of it, 
and on the ramparts, he saw the Spartans, some of them 
engaged in active sports, and others in combing their long 
hair. He rode back to the king and told him what he had 
seen. Now, Xerxes had in his camp an exiled Spartan 
prince named Demaratus, who had become a traitor to his 
country, and was serving as counselor to the enemy. Xerxes 
sent for him, and asked whether his countrymen were mad 
to be thus employed, instead of fleeing away ; but Demaratus 
made answer that a hard fight was no doubt in preparation, 
and that it was the custom of the Spartans to array their hair 
with special care when they were about to enter upon any 
great peril. Xerxes would, however, not believe that so 
petty a force could intend to resist him, and waited four 
days, probably expecting his fleet to assist him, but as it did 
not appear, the attack was made. 

The Greeks, stronger men and more heavily armed, 
were for better able to fight to advantage than the Persians, 
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with their short spears and wicker shields, and beat them 
off with great ease. It is said that Xerxes three times leaped 
off his throne at the sight of his troops being driven back- 
ward ; and thus for two days it seemed as easy to force a 
way through the Spartans as through the rocks themselves. 
Nay, how could slavish troops, dragged from home to spread 
the victories of an ambitious king, fight like freemen who 
felt that their strokes were to defend their homes and chil- 
dren? 

But on that evening a wretched man, named Ephialtes, 
crept into the Persian camp, and offered, for a great sum of 
money, to show the mountain path that would enable the 
enemy to take the brave defenders in the rear. A Persian 
general, named Hydarnes, was sent off at nightfall with a 
detachment to secure this passage, and was guided through 
the thick forests that clothed the hillside. In the stillness 
of the air, at daybreak, the Phocian guards of the path were 
startled by the crackling of the chestnut leaves under the 
tread of many feet. They started up, but a shower of arrows 
was discharged on them, and forgetting all save the present 
alarm, they fled to a higher part of the mountain, and the 
enemy, without waiting to pursue them, began to descend. 

As day dawned, morning light showed the watchers of 
the Grecian camp below a glittering and shimmering in the 
torrent bed where the shaggy forests opened, but it was 
not the sparkle of water but the shine of gilded helmets and 
the gleaming of silvered spears ! Moreover, a Cimmerian 
crept over to the wall from the Persian camp, with tidings 
that the path had been betrayed, that the enemy were climb- 
ing it, and would come down beyond the Eastern Gate. 
Still, the way was rugged and circuitous, the Persians would 
hardly descend before midday, and there was ample time for 
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the Greeks to escape before they could thus be shut in by 
the enemy. 

There was a short council held over the morning sac- 
rifice. Megistias, the seer, on inspecting the entrails of the 
slain victim, declared, as well as he might, that their appear- 
ance boded disaster. Him Leonidas ordered to retire, but 
he refused, though he sent home his only son. There was 
no disgrace to an ordinary tone of mind, in leaving a post 
that could not be held, and Leonidas recommended all the 
allied troops under his command to march away while yet 
the way was open. As to himself, and his Spartans, they 
had made up their minds to die at their post, and there could 
be no doubt that the example of such a resolution would do 
more to save Greece than their best efforts could ever do if 
they were careful to reserve themselves for another occasion. 

All the allies consented to retreat, except the eighty men 
who came from Myenae and the 700 Thespians, who de- 
clared that they would not desert Leonidas. There were 
also 400 Thebans who remained ; and tfrus the whole num- 
ber that stayed with Leonidas to confront two millions of 
enemies were fourteen hundred warriors, besides the helots 
or attendants on the 300 Spartans, whose number is not 
known, but there was probably at least one to each. Le- 
onidas had two kinsmen in camp, like himself, claiming the 
blood of Hercules, and he tried to save them by giving them 
letters and messages to Sparta ; but one answered that " he 
had come to fight, not to carry letters " ; and the other, that 
"his deeds would tell all that Sparta wished to know." 
Another Spartan, named Dienices, when told that the 
enemy's archers were so numerous that their arrows dark- 
ened the sun, replied, " So much the better, we shall fight 
in the shade." Two of the 300 had been sent to a neighbor- 
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ing village, suffering severely from a complaint in the eyes. 
One of them, called Eurytus, put on the armor and com- 
manded his helot to lead him to his place in the ranks ; the 
other, called Aristodemus, was so overpowered with illness 
that he allowed himself to be carried away with the retreat- 
ing allies. It was still early in the day when all were gone, 
and Leonidas gave the word to his men to take their last 
meal. " To-night," he said, " we shall sup with Pluto." 

Hitherto, he had stood on the defensive and had hus- 
banded the lives of his men ; but he now desired to make as 
great a slaughter as possible, so as to inspire the enemy with 
dread of the Grecian name. He therefore marched out. be- 
yond the wall, without waiting to be attacked, and the battle 
began. The Persian captains went behind their wretched 
troops, and scourged them on to the fight with whips ! Poor 
wretches, they were driven on to be slaughtered, pierced with 
the Greek spears, hurled into the sea, or trampled in the 
mud of the morass; but their inexhaustible numbers told at 
length. The spears of the Greeks broke under hard service, 
and their swords alone remained ; they began to fall, and 
Leonidas himself was among the first of the slain. Hotter 
than ever was the -fight over the corpse, and two Persian 
princes, brothers of Xerxes, were there killed ; but at length 
word was brought that Hydarnes was over the pass, and the 
few remaining men were thus enclosed* on all sides. The 
Spartans and Thespians made their way to a little hillock 
within the wall, resolved to let this be the place of their last 
stand ; but the hearts of the Thebans failed them, and they 
came toward the Persians holding out their hands in en- 
treaty for mercy. Quarter was given to them, but they were 
all branded with the king's mark as untrustworthy deserters. 
The helots probably at this time escaped into the mountains; 
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while the small desperate band stood side by side on the 
hill, still fighting to the last, some with swords, others with 
daggers, others even with their hands and teeth, till not one 
living man remained amongst them when the sun went down. 
There was only a mound of slain, bristled over with arrows. 
N Twenty thousand Persians had died before that handful 
of men ! Xerxes asked Demaratus if there were many more 
in Sparta like these, and was told there were 8,000. It 
must have been with a somewhat falling heart that he invited 
his courtiers from the fleet to see what he had done to the 
men who dared to oppose him ! He showed them the head 
and arm of Leonidas set upon a cross ; but he took care that 
all his own slain, except 1,000, should first be put out of sight. 
The body of the brave king was buried where he fell, as were 
those of the other dead. Much envied were they by the 
unhappy Aristodemus, who found himself called by no name 
but the " Coward," and shunned by his fellow-citizens. No 
one would give him fire or water, and after a year of misery 
he redeemed his honor by perishing in the forefront of the 
battle of Plataea, which was the last blow that drove the 
Persians ingloriously from Greece. 

The Greeks then united in doing honor to the brave 
warriors who, had they been better supported, might have 
saved the whole country from invasion. The Poet Simon- 
ides wrote the inscriptions that were engraved upon the 
pillars that were set up in the pass to commemorate this 
great action. One was outside the wall, where most of the 
fighting had been. It seems to have been in honor of the 
whole number, who had for two days resisted : — 

" Here did four thousand men from Pelops' land 
Against three hundred myriads bravely stand." 
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In honor of the Spartans was another column: j 

" Go, traveler, to Sparta tell i 

That here, obeying her, we fell." j 

On the little hillock of the last resistance was placed the j 
figure of a stone lion, in memory of Leonidas, so fitly named 

the lion-like, and Simonides, at his own expense, erected a | 

pillar to his friend, the seer Megistias: 1 

" The great Megistias' tomb you here may view, 
Who slew the Medes, fresh from Spercheius' fords ; 
Well the wise seer the coming death foreknew, ! 

Yet scorned he to forsake his Spartan lords." 

The names of the three hundred were likewise engraven on 
a pillar at Sparta. 

Lion, pillars, and inscriptions have all long since passed 
away, even the very spot itself has changed ; new soil has 
been formed, and there are miles of solid ground between 
Mount CEta and the gulf, so that the Hot Gates no longer 
exist. But more enduring than stone or brass — nay, than 
the very battlefield itself — has been the name of Leonidas. 
Two thousand three hundred years have sped since he 
braced himself to perish for his country's sake, in that nar- 
row, marshy coast road, and under the brow of the wooded 
crags, with the sea by his side. Since that time how many 
hearts have glowed, how many arms have been nerved at the 
remembrance of the Pass of Thermopylae, and the defeat that 
was worth so much more than a victory. 

^ J J 

Life is too short for aught but high endeavor. 

— Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 



MARCOS BOZZARIS 

FITZ-GREENE HALLECK 

Fitz-Greene Halleck, an American poet, was born at Guilford. Connect- 
icut, July 8, 1790, and died at Guilford, November 19, 1867. His education 
was received at a grammar school, and, at the age of twenty-one, he became 
a bookkeeper in a banking house in New York, where he remained for many 
years. He and Joseph R. Drake wrote the "Croaker Papers." About the 
time of his visit to Europe, in 1822, he wrote "Marcos Bozzaris" one of the 
best battle poems ever written. His poem, "Robert Burns." is one of the 
finest tributes bestowed by one author upon another. " Fanny " is another 
9f his popular poems. His statue is in Central Park, New York City. 

At midnight, in his guarded tent, 

The Turk lay dreaming of the hour 
When Greece, her knee in suppliance bent. 

Should tremble at his power; 
In dreams, through camp and court he bore 
The trophies of a conqueror ; 

In dreams his song of triumph heard; 
Then "wore his monarch's signet ring, — 
Then pressed that monarch's throne — a king! 
As wild his thoughts, and gay of wing, 

As Eden's garden bird. 

An hour passed on; — the Turk awoke;— 

That bright dream was his last ; 
He woke — to hear his sentry's shriek, 

" To arms ! they come ! the Greek ! the Greek ! " 

He woke — to die 'midst flame and smoke 

And shout and groan and saber stroke, 

And death shots falling thick and fast 
16 
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As lightnings from the mountain cloud ; 
And heard, with voice as trumpet loud, 

Bozzaris cheer his band ; — 
" Strike, till the last armed foe expires ! 
Strike for your altars and your fires ! 
Strike, for the green graves of your sires ! 

God, and your native land ! " 

They fought like brave men, long and well, 

They piled that ground with Moslem slain; 
They conquered ; — but Bozzaris fell, 

Bleeding at every vein. 
His few surviving comrades saw 
His smile when rang their proud hurrah, 

And the red field was won; 
Then saw in death his eyelids close 
Calmly as to a night's repose, 

Like flowers at set of sun. 

Come to the bridal chamber, Death ! 

Come to the mother when she feels, 
For the first time, her first-born's breath;— 

Come when the blessed seals 
That close the pestilence are broke, 
And crowded cities wail its stroke; — 
Come in consumption's ghastly form, 
The earthquake shock, the ocean storm; 
Come when the heart beats high and warm ; 

With banquet song and dance and wine - 
And thou art terrible ; — the tear, 
The groan, the knell, the pall, the bier, 
And all we know, or dream, or fear, 

Of agony, are thine ! 
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But to the hero, when his sword 

Has won the battle for the free, 
Thy voice sounds like a prophet's word, 
And in its hollow tones are heard 

The thanks of millions yet to be. 
Bozzaris ! with the storied brave 

Greece nurtured in her glory's time, 
Rest thee ; — there is no prouder grave 

Even in her own proud clime. 

We tell thy doom without a sigh ; 
For thou art freedom's now, and Fame's — 
One of the few, the immortal names, 

That were not born to die. 

* * # 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT 

C. H. AND S. B. HARDING 

When King Philip had conquered the Greeks, he treated 
them kindly, but he made them choose him to be their 
leader. Then he told them he was planning to go on into 
Asia and conquer the Persians, and the Greeks willingly 
agreed to help him. But before Philip could carry out his 
plans he died, and his son Alexander became king in his 
place. 

Alexander soon showed that he was even a greater man 
than his father had been. While he was still a boy, a beau- 
tiful, but wild, high-spirited horse had been brought to his 
father's court. None of the king's men could manage it; 
and King Philip was about to send it away, when Alexander 
said: 
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" I can manage that horse better than those men do." 

The king heard what his son said, and gave him permis- 
sion to try it. Alexander ran forward, and took the horse 
by the bridle. He had noticed that the horse seemed to be 
afraid of the motion of his own shadow, so he turned him 
directly toward the sun. Then he stroked him gently with 
his hand until he became quiet. 

When this had happened, Alexander gave one quick 
leap and was on the horse's back, and in a little while was 
riding him quietly about the yard. King Philip was so 
pleased with what Alexander had done that he gave him 
the horse for his own, and in later years it carried him safely 
through many battles. Alexander was so fond of it that, at 
last, when it died, he built it a splendid monument. 

Alexander was only twenty years old when he became 
king, but he soon showed that he could manage his kingdom 
as well as his horses. Because the king was so young, the 
people that his father had conquered thought that they could 
now win back their freedom. But Alexander marched 
swiftly from one end of the kingdom to the other, and every- 
thing was soon quiet again. The young king then made 
ready to carry out his father's plans, and make war on the 
Persians. Soon he had an army of Macedonians and Greeks 
ready, and with this he crossed over into Asia. 

In one of the cities that he came to there was a famous 
knot, which fastened the yoke to the pole of a chariot. This 
was the u Gordian knot," and an oracle had foretold that 
whoever should unfasten that knot should rule over all 
Asia. Many persons had tried to do this, but had failed. 
When Alexander came, he looked at the knot for a mo- 
ment, and then he drew his sword and cut it apart. So 
he. "cut the Gordian knot"; and whether or no it was be- 
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cause of that, he soon did become ruler of all the world that 
was then known. 

Alexander fought three great battles with the Persians ; 
although the king of the Persians had twenty times as many 
men as Alexander, Alexander won all three of the battles. 
This was partly because the Greeks and the Macedonians 
were so much better soldiers than the Persians; and also 
because the Persian king was such a poor general and such 
a coward. Almost before the fight had begun, the Persian 
king left his chariot, mounted a horse, and galloped away 
as fast as he could; and of course his soldiers would not 
fight after their general had fled. 

After the third battle the Persian king was killed by some 
of his own men, as he was trying to get farther and farther 
away from Alexander ; and then Alexander himself became 
king of the mighty empire of the Persians. Besides Persia 
itself, he obtained possession of Palestine, where the Jews 
lived, and Egypt, which was older and richer than any of 
the other countries. After he had won these countries, 
Alexander turned and marched far eastward into Asia, 
looking for other lands to conquer. On and on he marched 
for many months, over mountains and burning deserts and 
fertile plains. He found many strange lands, and conquered 
many strange people. But still he urged his army on and 
on, till they began to fear they would never see their homes 
again. At last they reached India which, you know, Colum- 
bus tried to reach by sailing around the world in the other 
direction. Here Alexander's army refused to go farther; 
and he was forced, much against his will, to turn about and 
return to Persia. 

But you must not think of Alexander as only a great 
conqueror. He was a great explorer as well ; and wherever 
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he went he gathered specimens of strange plants and ani- 
mals, and sent them back to learned men in Greece. And 
as he also sent back accounts of the lands which he con- 
quered, you will see that he added a great deal to what men 
know about the world. He was also a wise ruler, and 
founded many cities in Asia and Egypt. After he had re- 
turned from India, his mind was full of plans for making 
one great empire out of the many countries over which he 
ruled. The capital of this empire was to be in Persia ; and 
the Greeks, the Macedonians, the Jews, the Egyptians, and 
the people of India were all to have a part in it. 

But while he was full of these plans, he suddenly became 
ill of a fever and died. He was only thirty-two years old; 
yet he had been king for nearly thirteen years, and had done 
more wonderful things than any other king before or since. 
— From " Greek Gods, Heroes, and Menl* 

****** 

Press on ; if once and twice thy feet 
Slip back and stumble, harder try. 

— Benjamiri. 

* * * 

Success does not consist in never making blunders, but 
in never making the same one a second time. 

— Shaw. 




Carl Mueller IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 
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TWO SCOTCH ARTISTS 

Longfellow almost created Evangeline, so we are inclined 
to look upon her as distinctively American, one of our own 
kindred. Yet across the seas, in a country quite different 
from Acadia, we find that a Scotch artist, Thomas Faed, 
has given to the world a most charming 
" Evangeline." 

In this picture of Evangeline she is 
represented as a young maiden with a 
sweet, sad face, and looking out over a 
broad expanse of sea, and yet not so 
much looking as thinking. The cloak, 
or long cape, over her shoulders, marks 
this picture from several others of the 

Thomas Faed Same Subject. 

Thomas Faed was born at Burly Hill, 
in Scotland, in 1826. He seems to have begun painting 
when young, and his first teacher was his brother John, who 
was six years his senior. His pictures are favorites with 
young and old. " The Motherless Bairn " appeals to the 
tender hearts of mothers. " Scott and His Friends at 
Abbotsford," and " Shakespeare and his Contemporaries" 
are well known, and well liked. His pictures of children 
are charming. " A Wee Bit Fractious " calls up a smile, 
and "Always Tell the Truth" is dear to every one. (See 
Book Two.) His " Evangeline " is quite different from 
any other of his pictures. 
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His brother, John Faed, is best known by his picture 
" Washington at Trenton." (See Title Page of Book Four.) 
The most ardent admirer of General Washington can but 
be pleased with this picture. The brothers seem at their 
best in the two pictures which portray American stories. 

* * * 
GIOTTO'S TOWER 

HENRY W. LONGFELLOW 

How many lives made beautiful and sweet 
By self-devotion and by self-restraint, 
Whose pleasure is to run without complaint 
On unknown errands of the Paraclete, 
Wanting the reverence of unshodden feet, 
Fail of the nimbus which the artists paint 
Around the shining forehead of the saint, 
And are in their completeness incomplete ! 
In the old Tuscan town stands Giotto's tower, 
The lily of Florence blossoming in stone, — 
A vision, a delight, and a desire, — 
The builder's perfect and centennial flower, 
That in the night of ages bloomed alone, 
But wanting still the glory of the spire. 

* * * 

The cross, if rightly borne, shall be 
No burden, but support to thee. 

— Whittier. 



CHRIST AND THE CENTURION 

And when He had finished all His words in the hearing 
of the people, He entered into Capharnaum. 

And the servant of a certain centurion who was dear to 
Him, being sick, was ready to die. 

And when he had heard of Jesus, he sent unto Him the 
ancients of the Jews, desiring Him to come and heal his 
servant. 

And when they came to Jesus, they besought Him ear- 
nestly, saying to Him : " He is worthy that Thou shouldst 
do this for him ; for he loveth our nation ; and he hath built 
us a synagogue." 

And Jesus went with them. And when He was now 
not far from the house, the centurion sent his friends to 
Him, saying: " Lord, trouble not Thyself; for I am not 
worthy that Thou shouldst enter under my roof. For 
which cause neither did I think myself worthy to come to 
Thee ; but say the word and my servant shall be healed. 

" For I also am a man subject to authority, having under 
me soldiers: and I say to one, 'Go,' and he goeth; and to 
another, 'Come,' and he cometh; and to my servant, 'Do 
this,' and he doth it." 

Which Jesus hearing, marveled: and turning about to 
the multitude that followed Him, He said: "Amen I say 
to you, I have not found so great faith, not even in Israel." 

And they who were sent, being returned to the house, 
found the servant whole who had been sick. 
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And it came to pass: afterwards, that He went into a city 
that is called Nairn; and there went with Him His disciples, 
and a great multitude. 

And when He came nigh to the gate of the city, behold 
a dead man was carried out, the only son of his mother — 
and she was a widow — and a great multitude of the city was 
with her. 

Whom when the Lord had seen, being moved with 
mercy towards her, He said to her: "Weep not." 

And He came near and touched the bier; and they that 
carried it, stood still ; and He said : " Young man, I say to 
thee, arise." 

And he that was dead, sat up, and began to speak. And 
He gave him to his mother. 

And there came a fear on them all; and they glorified 
God, saying: "A great prophet has risen up among us; 
and God hath visited His people." 

And this rumor of Him went forth throughout all Judea, 
and through all the country round about. And John's dis- 
ciples told him of all these things. And John called to 
him two of his disciples, and sent them to Jesus, saying: 
" Art thou He that art to come ; or look we for another? " 

And when the men were come unto Him, they said: 
"John the Baptist hath sent us to Thee, saying: Art Thou 
He that art to come ; or look we for another? " 

And in that same hour, He cured many of their dis- 
eases, and hurts, and evil spirits, and to many that were 
blind He gave sight. 

And answering He said to them: "Go and relate to 
John what you have heard and seen; the blind see, the 
lame walk, the lepers are made clean, the deaf hear, the 
dead rise again, to the poor the gospel is preached. 
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" And blessed is he whosoever shall not be scandalized 
in Me." 

And when the messengers of John were departed, He 
began to speak to the multitudes concerning John. " What 
went you out into the desert to see ? A reed shaken with 
the wind ? 

" But what went you out to see ? A man clothed in soft 
garments? Behold they that are in costly apparel and live 
delicately, are in the houses of kings. 

"But what went you out to see? A prophet? Yea, I 
say to you, and more than a prophet. 

" This is he of whom it is written : ' Behold I send My ' 
angel before thy face, who shall prepare thy way before thee." 

" For I say to you : Amongst those that are born of 
women, there is not a greater prophet than John the Baptist. 
But he that is the lesser in the Kingdom of God, is greater 
than he." 

And all the people hearing, and the publicans, justified 
God, being baptized with John's baptism. 

But the Pharisees and the lawyers despised the counsel 
of God against themselves, being not baptized by him. 

— St. Luke, chapter viz. 




COMPARATIVE WORK 

Compare the story of Regulus as told by Charlotte 
Yonge, with the story of Regulus as told by the artist J. M. 
W. Turner. When studying the works of authors and 
artists, consider in each case the action expressed, the time 
in which the action represented took place, the characters, 
the impression made upon you, the probable impression 
made upon others. What is the predominant thought or 
controlling sentiment? 

In the story of Regulus, the controlling sentiment is 
loyalty to duty. He was severe with himself and others ; he 
was intelligent or he would not have been placed in such a 
position of trust in the army. He was true to what he be- 
lieved to be his duty. He had great power of self-control. 
The sight of his wife and children, after being separated 
from them for many months, did not make him swerve one 
iota from the line of conduct he thought he ought to follow. 
It could be said of him, " His word was as good as his bond." 

How much more of the story of Regulus is told in the 
literary selection than in the picture ? 

What other articles have you read that depict loyalty to 
duty? 

Compare the " Charge of the Light Brigade " by Tenny- 
son (see Book Five), with the story of Regulus. The pre- 
dominant thought in the poem by Tennyson is 

" Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs but to do and die." 
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All that goes before explains the situation and leads up 
to a recital, as quoted by the couplet, of the prompt, un- 
swerving obedience of the " Six Hundred." In the case of 
the soldiers, as in that of Regulus, they were facing Death, 
and they expected that doing their duty would mean Death. 

In another, but equally as meritorious a way, is duty 
performed by the " First Pastor of Pennstown." It is easier 
to die for duty than to live a long and unappreciated life for 
duty ; so this quiet pastor of a small factory town may have 
been nearer akin to a martyr than many better known to the 
world. 

What is the predominant thought in " Fontenoy," page 
68? In "Yussouf," page 77? In "Failure," page 82? In 
"Orange and Green," page 90? What other selections in 
this book have as the predominant thought loyalty to duty? 

Compare the picture, the "Annunciation," by Guido 
•Reni, with St. Luke, i. 28-31. With other pictures of the 
" Annunciation." With the description of the visit of the 
Angel Gabriel as given in the " Lily of Israel," or in any 
life of the Blessed Virgin. 

Study the picture of the " Bronze Gates of the Baptistery 
at Florence " and compare with other ways in which the life 
of Christ has been told. Ghiberti spent twenty years in 
perfecting the twenty-eight panels which relate to the lives of 
Christ, the evangelists, and the doctors of the Church. Here 
we have also a bronze " Annunciation," with all the delicacy 
of touch of which Ghiberti was master. This is the gate 
which Michael Angelo said was worthy of being the Gate 
of Paradise. Stories from the Old Testament are on the 
other side of the gate. 

The changing day has been a fruitful subject for artist 
and author. In the picture "Aurora," by Guido Reni, the 
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dawn is breaking, as symbolized by the goddess Aurora 
dropping roses upon a waking world. The cherub with 
flaming torch represents the morning star, and Apollo, or 
Phoebus, driving the car, typifies night. The dancing Hours 
are in number the same as in one method of arranging the 
Canonical Hours. 

Longfellow's "Sunrise on the Hills," Helen Hunt Jack- 
son's description of dawn amidst the Austrian mountains, 
and many other articles tell the story of " Dawn," the fading 
away of darkness and the coming of light. In Book One, 
in Correggio's picture, " La Notte," the Holy Babe, the 
Light of the World, is the source of illumination, and away 
off in the east the dawn is breaking, the light is coming, and 
soon the world will be bathed in crimson glory. 

As you read and study, classify your work, arrange in 
groups literary selections and art productions. What 
thoughts are used most frequently? Who have most influ- 
enced the world ? The great culture sources, those which 
have influenced most the art and literature of the ages, have 
been the stories of the lives of our Lord Jesus Christ and 
His Angels and Saints. Chief among the created beings 
who have been potent factors in elevating the world is our 
Blessed Mother. " The Madonna " is a subject every true 
artist tries to portray, and the number of good " Madonnas " 
produced by the artists of any age or country is a fair test 
of the culture which is sanctified and ennobled by Christi- 
anity. 



THE DICTIONARY AN AID IN READING 

In order to read with understanding, it is necessary to know the 
meaning and pronunciation of words. Intercourse with the learned, 
with those who use words correctly, is an invaluable aid in acquiring 
a choice vocabulary. 

The writings of good authors teach through the eye the form of 
words and the proper arrangement of sentences. The dictionary is 
an essential when learning the spelling, pronunciation, and meaning 
of words, and its frequent use makes its value apparent. 

The English language is a changing language ; the spelling of 
many words has changed during the last decade, and the meaning 
varies sometimes to quite an extent. Words like traveler, marvelous, 
and mama were formerly spelled traveller, marvellous, and mamma, 
and in no other way ; now both forms for each word are considered 
correct, and are so used by good writers. The unabridged diction- 
ary teaches not only the spelling and pronunciation, but the past and 
present meaning of words. There is a fascination in the study of 
words. For example, take the word villain as used to-day. It has 
anything but an enviable meaning. It is an insult to call one by that 
name. Yet at one time a villain was one who belonged to a vill, or 
ville, or villa, or village, A villager is not a very bad person, but 
to-day he will forcibly object to being called a villain. How much 
of history may be learned from this one word. 

An interesting story is told by the word salary, formerly salt- 
money, used in countries where salt was scarce. One or more words 
in each lesson ought to be studied and their history learned. 

Make out a list of the new and difficult words for each lesson; 
study these words; learn their meaning, spelling, and pronunciation; 
write them in original sentences and write them in columns, and 
mark their pronunciation. 

Use the dictionary frequently when in school, in order that you 
may not need it so much when you leave school. 



